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* America’s Allergic Millions: An Underexploited Market—By Etna M. Kelley 


x What Types of Window Display Materials Are Preferred by Urban Druggists? 


*& Training Your Salesmen to Use Advertising as a Sales Tool—By Marsh Powers 


* How a ‘‘Scrub Team” Sales Force Is Cutting Senior Turnover for Hall Bros. 


x Marketing Pictographs — Scratch-Pad — Advertising Campaigns—Media News 


NBC Blue Announces 


Gut (0M 


per Listening Family 


in the History of Network 


Broadcasting 


Startling savings offered by new economy 
discount schedule on NBC Blue 


ON'THS of research, including a nationwide 
M study of listening habits, have produced 
new, important evidence of the size and scope 
of the Blue Network’s regular listening audience. 


An analvsis of time schedules shows that the 


Blue Network is now the only complete, nation- 


wide network offering advertisers any choice of 


periods at the preferred broadcasting hours. 
After careful review of these two factors, NBC 

now adds a third advantage by offering adver- 

lisers an opportunity to broadcast their sales mes- 


sage over the Blue Network at the lowest cost 


per listening family in the history of network 


"Beater Bay mt 


broadcasting. Designed to make it easier to “go 
National” on a modest advertising budget, a 
new “economy” discount schedule has been set 
up. You can now buy the Basie Blue Network 
plus supplementaries at greatly reduced cost. 

In your own interests, we believe you will want 
to understand clearly what this new, lower-cost 
network coverage can do for you—how it can help 
you to solve your own advertising problems. 

If your NBC representative hasn't already 
called to tell you the whole new story, we sug- 
gest that you phone him and tell him you want 
to hear all about it—immediately ! 


Me 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


The World's Greatest Broadeasting System «+ A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


a 


J 1 a 
ii 


OU may consider him a trifle young to merit 

attention, but WSM thinks differently. This 
youngster, to us, is to-morrow’s radio audience. 
One day he (and millions like him) will be the 
one who listens or refuses to listen, who buys or 
buys not, as he chooses. 
We plan to be in the broadcasting business when 
this day comes. So we build to this end by doing 
our darndest to give the parents of to-morrow’s 
audience the kind of broadcasting service they 
like to-day. 


This is why we maintain one of the largest and 


a 


most varied talent staffs in America—Why we 
check each script to see that it is in good taste and 
the public interest—Why we examine every prod- 
uct to satisfy ourselves that it will give our audi- 
ence full value—Why we reject many contracts 
and much revenue rather than expose our audi- 
ence to the slightest hint of impropriety. 
The'only way we know to be sure of an audience 
to-morrow is by keeping faith with the audience 
we have to-day. 

This is not idle altruism. We can prove to your 
satisfaction that this WSM policy pays advertising 
dividends. 


National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. 
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Spangles 


Spangles have become a perennial fashion in the United States, 
largely because of the enthusiasm of John Messina, America’s 
largest maker of sequined clothes. Last year women wore sequins 
on dresses, boleros, blouses, collars, hats, even on gloves and slip- 
pers. This is not quite so good a sequin year, as they are not on 
so many different kinds of wearing apparel. It's pretty good, 
though, at that, because jackets are practically a ‘“‘must’’ in the 
smart woman's wardrobe, and sequined jackets are very, very good. 


Time was when Paris decided the question of whether or not 
spangles should be put on women’s clothes, and there were long, 
drab periods without a trace of sparkle. But that was changed a 
number of years ago when John Messina, owner of the G. M. 
Embroidery Co., plotted with stylists of some of New York's 
smartest stores to put sequins on American women’s clothes irre- 
spective of Parisian modes. 


Messina comes of a Sicilian family that has worked with beads 
and sequins for generations. Coming to America as a youth, he 
worked for seven years in the dress manufacturing business— 
wasted spangleless years, he feels, though he admits his knowledge 
of dress fitting has helped him in his present business. In 1916 
he went into the embroidering business and enjoyed seven pros- 
perous years, for Paris smiled on beads, bugles and sequins. About 
1923 their vogue declined. Nevertheless Messina continued to 
work with them, endeavoring to keep American women spangle- 
conscious. At that time sequins were imported from France, 
already sewn on strips of net. 


Having been in the dressmaking business, Messina decided to 
experiment with sewing the sequins on dresses made in his own 
shop. He imported these tiny, shiny disks and trained four girls 
to work with them according to the tradition of his family. He 
won the cooperation of style authorities in New York, who agreed 
with him that there was no need to await Paris’ decree that 
spangles might be worn. The smartest stores began to display 
sequined clothes and accessories; then others, less smart, followed 
suit. And, smashing precedent, Paris followed suit. Since then 
there have been ups and downs, but sequins have never gone com- 
pletely out in this country. 


Last year Messina imported, mainly from France and Belgium, 
about $40,000 worth of sequins, tiny gelatin disks strung, like 
festoons, on looped threads. In 1928, considered a peak year, he 
had imported $35,000 worth. The round ones are most generally 
used, but clover-shaped ones are also very popular this year. He 
also makes jackets with rhinestone and bugle decorations. One of 
the models in his collection is black velvet with tiny glass stars 
of many colors. This year is less colorful than last. The sequins 
come in many colors—black, gold, silver, white, mother-of-pearl, 
wine, sapphire, pink, etc., and are sewed to net, velvet and othe 
rich materials. 


John Messina now has 20 girls embroidering in his shop, and 
some 600 women work at home for him in their spare time. He 
believes it is a mistake for welfare workers to agitate against home 
work for women. “It should be carefully regulated,’ he says, 
“and wages should be subject to control, so that workers cannot 


be exploited. Working part time in their homes, where they can 
be with their children, some of my embroiderers earn $15 and $20 
a week; some even earn $30. My books are open to inspection 
at any time. Relief authorities ask to see them, and I am glad to 
cooperate. I believe it would be a hardship to deprive these 
women of their earnings from sequin embroidery.” The work is 
slow, which accounts for the relatively high price of a sequined 
garment. There are as many as 35,000 of the disks on a bolero 
jacket. Working full time, a girl may take ten days to cover an 
evening gown with spangles. 


Like so many Americans by adoption, Mr. Messina is intensely 
patriotic and loyal to this country. He is extremely proud of 
having made sequin-sewing an American industry, replacing the 
old custom of importing finished garments and strips of spangled 
net. 


The Whole World & Co. 


Do you want pottery from France, chutney from India, the 
latest best-seller, advice on what to tip in Cairo’s hotels, an 
lialian recipe for mulled wine, or a place to exhibit your paint- 
ings? Then the shop called “The Whole World & Co.,” on 55th 
Street just off Manhattan's Park Avenue, can fill any or all of 
your needs. 


Probably there isn’t another such place topside of the globe. It 
is a combination bookstore, travel agency, gift shop, tearoom, and 
lecture hall rolled into one. Presiding over it is Miss Gretchen 
Green, a lady whose experience matches her shop's wares in 
diversity and exotic color. 


This daughter of a minister has been and done almost every- 
thing in every land. Successively she was “‘sociable secretary” of 
slum settlement houses in New York and Philadelphia, police- 
woman and welfare director in Boise, Idaho, governess to the 
children of a French nobleman in Morocco, proprietor of a tea- 
room in Miami during the boom; secretary to Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Indian poet and philosopher, and keeper of the 
medical dispensary in his model village. 


Next she was secretary to Dorothy Harrison Eustis, founder of 
the Seeing Eye, in Switzerland where dogs are trained to guide 
the blind. A trip around the world followed, whereon Miss 
Green acted as advance agent for Malvina Hoffman’s scientific 
expedition in search of pure racial types for the Field Museum. 
These are just a few of her jobs in a life crowded with adven- 
ture, 


Two years ago she wrote her memoirs, which ran to several 


BE HOLE WORLD & Co@ 


SR ORY CLEAN. pR DYE WORKS. JR 
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This Peking sign provided the title of a book and of a New 
York shop. 
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LOOK Finds 


What America’s ‘‘Average’’ Voter Thinks 


Of a Third Term for Roosevelt 


Gi 


A LOOK researcher interviews Ted Smith, about a third term for Roosevelt, hazards a 
silver miner, as he works 1,700 feet below guess as to the chances of a third party in the 


the surface at Park City, Utah. Smith, a 1940 election, and airs his views on govern- 


Summit County voter, tells what he thinks ment spending and other questions. 


¢ 


ms 
7 


a be ei Sched. + at 
20 Years of Peace? Since the Armistice was to end wars failed. Loox’s previous picture 
signed in 1918 three million people have been story, ‘War Propaganda Exposed,” brought 
killed in the 19 wars that have been waged. requests for 122,000 reprints from readers, 
Look shows, in the current issue, how the war educators, ministers and peace organizations. 
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INCE 1916 Summit County, Utah, 

has divided its votes for president 
almost exactly as the nation divided. 
In 1938 Roosevelt won 62.5°% of the 
national vote—he got 62.2¢, in Summit 
County. The lives and occupations of 
the county’s 10,000 pious Mormon 
farmers and rough miners are far from 
typically American. Yet as Summit 
County goes, so goes the nation, and in 
the same proportion. 

Look photographers and writers went 
into the heart of the Wasatch Mountains 
to learn what Summit County voters 
thought on issues of 1940. More than 450 
pictures were taken, hundreds of voters 
were interviewed. LooK presents this 
interesting, fact-packed picture story in 
the November 8th issue. 


What will America do about birth control? 
America’s ablest advocates of both sides: 
of this important question debate in the 
November, 8th Loox. Margaret Sanger, 
pioneer birth control crusader, and Dr. 
Eric M. Matsner uphold birth control 
against Rev. Edward Lodge Curran. 


LOOK leads all magazines in newsstand 
sales. LOOK averaged 1,555,000 buyers, per 
issue, at 10c a copy for the first 6 months of 
1938—more newsstand buyers than any 
other magazine, selling at any price. 
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Where 
SELLING IS TELLING 


alesmanship’s oldest saw is: “‘Selling is 
telling!’” Tell ‘em and you sell ‘em, exhort 
salesmanagers. And there is no place where 
this maxim holds more literally true than in 
Houston. No. | in the South in buying pow- 
er, No. 2 in population, Houston is a wea!thy, 
streamlined market where people are alert to 


And they depend for 


guidance on The Chronicle, with far more 


new buying ideas. 


circulation and advertising patronage than 
That is 
why Houston is a place where “Selling IS 


either other Houston newspaper. 


Telling!"’ To sell em in Houston, tell “em in 


The Chronicle. 


Through the third quarter of this year The Chronicle 
shows a gain of a quarter of a million lines in retail 
display advertising, compared with the same period 
in 1937, while retail linage in the combined principal 
cities of the United States is down 11 per cent. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE SOUTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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editions. A sign on a Peking store provided the book's title. Now 
it serves again as the name of her shop. 


In it she offers a wide selection of current books, with particu- 
lar emphasis on biography, travel, mystery, and books on cooking. 
Beside a book on South Carolina recipes, for example, are pack- 
ages of rice, preserves, and other southern delicacies. Calcutta 
curry, herbs and spices, tea from Ceylon and China, are displayed 
in company with cookery and travel books. “Food can be fun,” 


says Miss Green, ‘and I am trying to show how to use imagination 
in preparing it.” 


Lectures are given from time to time in the shop by experts 
on the dishes of a particular country or region, and browsers 
who drop in to dip into books or examine the gifts from Bengal, 
New England, Australia—and only Miss Green knows where else— 
may sip coconut milk, Mexican chocolate, or rare Indian tea. 


“Whether you plan a trip to Tibet or Timbuktu, Afghanistan 
or Alaska, there are things you need to know: When to go and 
how to go, where to stay and where to eat, what to wear and 
what to drink, who is who and what is what.” She will advise, 
out of her wealth of first hand knowledge, on the merits of 
Singapore hotels, train accommodations through Italy, the most 
efficacious insect powder for the tropics, and where to get the 
best Turkish coffee in Boston. 


Another service which the cosmopolitan Whole World & Co. 
offers is a gallery fitted for art exhibitions, lectures, motion pic- 
tures and small meetings. It may be rented for a day, a week, or 
a month. Refreshments will be arranged by Miss Green and her 
associates if they are desired. 


With friends ranging from maharajahs to gondoliers, from 
Lowell Thomas to Lord Sandwich, Miss Green has a ready-made 
mailing list which she circularizes with news of goings-on in 
The World & Co. Other clients come from the neighborhood. 
a swanky one, attracted by the books, bizarre foods, and rare 
gifts from all quarters of the globe. 


Hot Dogs of Tomorrow 


Although Westinghouse already has buried its “time capsule” 
(SM October 1) for the enlightenment of generations 5,000 years 
hence, and a lot of big concerns from General Motors to Radio 
Corporation of America have set solemnly to work on Flushing 
Meadows to show how important they will be in “The World of 
Tomorrow,” New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., did not be- 


come a reality to us until, the other day, we saw the list of 
concessionaires, 


After all, “Tomorrow’’—viewed only in the cold light of science, 
against a modernistic background—is a rather forbidding affair. 
It wouldn't increase our hopes. Or our longevity. 


So we were pleased to note that Mr. Whalen has given the 
Childs Co. permission to dispense frankfurters and hamburgers, 
and that Dodgem Corp. (Bay State Building, Lawrence, Mass.) 
will let one dodge as carelessly, perhaps, as at Coney Island. 


We don’t even believe that the Dodgems will be streamlined. 


Ballantine Beer will run a restaurant—dispensing, we assume, 
not capsule or ersatz food, but good old wiener schnitzel washed 
down in foam. Ray E. Dunlap of Franklin, Ind., will have his 
guess-your-weight scales in operation, and the Infant Incubator 
Co. of Coney Island will show what to do with the little ones. 


Coca-Cola and Orange-Crush will offer conventional refresh- 
ment at various stands. So will Star Popcorn Products, Inc. 


The only concessionaire who, as yet, has made our pulse flutter 
is Jack Sheridan of 15 Hampton Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Mr. Sheridan will present “Living Magazine Covers.” We may, 
however, be mistaken in this. . . . 


On the other hand, the Fair will not be lacking in modernistic 
thrills. Harry G. Traver of New York will run a “stratosphere 
ride’; International Parachuting, Inc., will have a parachute 
jump and Dufour & Rogers, a ‘boomerang ride.” 


And then, of course, if you must know, there will be “Admiral 
Byrd’s Penguin Island,” “South Sea Village,” “Winter Wonder- 


land,” and the Exposition Souvenir Corp., dispensing post cards 
and view books. 
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C oO a T E Mh T S Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Advertising Last month SALES MANAGEMENT 
celebrated its 25th birthday—sans 


Advertising Is a Sales Tool: Train Your Men to Merchandise ta cg a lls 26 trumpets and bells, sans candles, 
The first of two articles by Marsh K. Powers 3 

tallow or roman, sans confetti and 

Bureau of Advertising Study Finds People Do Read Newspaper Ads........... 74 sans anything but a brief let-down 

on the part of the editorial staff 

Dealer Helps after the maelstrom attending the 

er 37 October 10 special issue. Somebody 

The 9th of the current series of surveys made exclusively for vaguely suggested a steak-fry, which, 

SALES MANAGEMENT by the Ross Federal Research Corp. the weather being what it is—crisp 

. and golden—sounds like an idea 
General worth pursuing. . 

Marketing Pictographs, beginning on..... manana eee ere 37 


This quarter-century (an expres- 
ee ee ee ee sion calculated to make one feel old 
indeed) has seen the most amazing 
changes in distribution, in the tech- 
How Accurately Can Aptitude Tests Appraise Potential Sales Ability?.......... 56 nique of salesmanship, in the rela- 
tions between business and govern- 


Significant Trends 


Hiring and Training Salesmen 


What a “Scrub Team’ Sales Force Is Doing for Hall Brothers................. 52 ment, in competition. With every 
ny Renaete Force passing week, the need for a maga- 
Markets zine like SALES MANAGEMENT has 
America’s Allergic Millions: A Vast Underexploited eee ee ee 18 nage gg prac edit Rg ty 

By Etna M. Kelley . 
ture, because he must be equipped 
1936 Effective Buying Income .........ccccccccccccrccccccccecececeeceecs 12 to anticipate the tremendous changes 
which can and do take place between 
Product Design any two full moons. Today, as never 
SE OO SE ni nn caneseeewennesnenenss absecncesededéseovsbentaieas 72 before, we must “think beyond our 
own industries,” as Saunders Norvell 

Sales Aids once so aptly put it. 


More Reports on 1937-38 Sales Films and Comments from Sponsors on Results... 28 We could not—if we would—sit 


where we do and allow ourselves to 


Sales Campaigns grow smug, for the flow of news 


Can We Keep Our Product from Dying the Death of a Fad?................. 78 attests the necessity for constant 
By Ann Bradshaw change in the editorial conception of 
a the magazine t ro c 
Departments and Services song ered Anhyer ered 


a to date, but anticipatory of the fu- 
Advertising Agencies 


Serre reece eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee 70 ture. Today's SALES MANAGEMENT 
Advertising Campaigns ........ i hdeienie aX dulv prea tba h Miia a cee a ea hares ean 24 bears little resemblance to the SALES 
CE, a0davnieyaanwedenerenaaands 5 ah Ah Ge apa ete ditt nite teed Reni ea Ore 86 MANAGEMENT of the ‘teens and the 
ND odin ed (ide ierewne vn nd sodethdbene ces oavnebbesunkooens 68 twenties, It will continue to change. 
Media 62 Meanwhile, we are earnest in our 
‘ Se ee eee ee = efforts to serve you, the subscribers. 

Irganization News slik dha Die Arid Ode waded Hie ee hiss was anes Kwa 59 

ee Your response to our efforts has been 
Sales Management's Future Sales Ratings. hainbe naman /ananamane most encouraging, especially in this 
, > 
Scratch-Pad e* ceeeweer es eee Terre ree ° eee eeeeee eens wes 60 our Silver Anniversary Year. 
Bee SOU: GUD 6 kko 5 viva civwidinesevasane’ ee Te ee ere 2 

# A. R. HAHN. 

ME RAWRRSRE? DGS 580-04 SeRERE RI RRNAe Sede nae eterineeseaeaasaeers re 
gee Ls naa SR SS en ee see 
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Wha TAKE TWO BITES AT A CHERRY-— 
ill Give You 


7 is 1S 


Dallas 


Not This Alone 


(Urban Dallas) 


ONE medium for a COMPLETE 
market—an ideal set-up, when the 
market is so large and luscious! A 
*700-million-dollar market in Effec- 
tive Buying Income. An _ urban- 
rural trade territory whose produc- 
tive wealth of oil, agriculture is the 
greatest of any in this huge State. 


The newspaper with the prestige 
of ***35,000 Days in Texas” . . . say- 
ing “Good Morning” seven days a 
week at the breakfast tables of more 


than 100,000 homes. 


THAT’S DALLAS — THAT’S 
THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS! 


In going after this Dallas market 
don’t stop at urban lines. You'll 
get only $297,042,000 Effective 
Buying Income or 40% of what’s 
available. Buy News and reach 


ALL! 


* Based on Sales Man- 
agement’s Annual Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


** A MACMILLAN book, 
released July, 1938. 


Sell the readers of The News 
and you have sold the Dallas Market! 


The Dallas Morning News 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc., Representatives 
Associates: The Semi-Weekly Farm News, The Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide, Radio Station WFAA 


(50,000 watts). 
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An Easy Way to Build 
Sales in Rural Markets 


There is a hard way to go after rural sales. ‘That way is the scatter method, 
hitting a few families here, some there, another handful somewhere else. 

And there is an easy way to build sales in rural markets. That way is to 
cover entire communities—just the opposite of the scatter method. 


Western Newspaper Union enables you to reach every income-earning fam- 


ily in every one of 3,000 rural communities throughout the United States. 

These Western Newspaper Union families — two million of them — will be 
sure to see your advertisements, read them. A pretty broad statement, but a prov- 
able one. 

Through Western Newspaper Union your advertisements will be delivered 
to these two million rural families in the one medium they’re most interested in— 
the only medium serving their local, most vital interests. That medium is their local 
weekly newspapers. 


The complete Western Newspaper Union unit comprises 3,277 of these local 
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weekly newspapers. You can buy them all . . . or selected groups of them for 


special sectional coverage. 


* 
There are 30 of these groups, each set up to do a sales job in a distinct rural 
trading area. 
Planning rural schedules? Then let us show you how you can do the best 
possible job . . . ata cost in line with national publication rate standards. 
Just out! Our 1939 catalog of lists, rates, circulations. Write for a copy. 
* 
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* WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 East 45TH St., NEW YorK 210 So. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 
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Sales Management's 
_ Future Sales Ratings 


Key To Revative SALes OuTLooK Ratinc 


* kk kk Best relative outlook 
*kkx Very good relative outlook 
* x Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked **% may have very good 


prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 
industry which is marked kKkkk*. 


| Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect) Prospect Prospect) Prospect 
for for for for 
Nov. Next Nov. Next 
Dec. & 12 Dec. & 12 
Jan Months Jan. | Months 
Advertising........... kkk | keke || Lawyer's Income...... kak xk 
Air Conditioning....... kt tk) ttt ke te || Liquor (Alcoholic 
Aircraft (Sales of Beverages)..........| ** ak 
Airplanes).......... kkkkk) kkk || Luggage.............. kkk | kkk 
Aircraft (Passenger Machine Tools........ kkk kk) tok kk 
2, a eee kk | ek kw || Machinery (Agr’l)..... x* kkk 
Autos (New Car Sales).| %%&%&& | *xx*x || Machinery (Indus’l)....| kkk | kkkkk 
ie TO. avenceees kikk | kkk || Meats................ kk oe 
Baked Goods (Bread). . 7 ra Metal Containers... ... kke xk 
Baked Goods (Specialty)| xxx xxx || Motion Picture 
Banks (Revenues)..... * oe Tere xk kkk 
Ns 2 sabe cus dbanee'es » * Musical Instruments...| *#*##* | kkkkk 
Building Materials... .. tok tk) tok tk & || Office Equipment... ... kkk | kkkk 
Candy & Chewing Gum| xxx - Oil (Cooking)......... * * 
Canned Fruits and _. | RRR kok kk | kkk k 
Vegetables.......... kkk kk || Paper (Newsprint).....| «* kkk 
CR axccerencnnvns . * Pa _ (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... kkkk | kkk Sma... cece ee] TO | dette 
Se vecseonvess xk xk Photographic Supplies..|) #¥#¥** | z¢kkekx 
GR cocccvecocseess * + Physicians’ and 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Jentists’ Income....| ** ok 
men’s & Children’s)..| kek | kkk I eae ica, nine Kee KIO) tet tte 
Coal (Anthracite)..... . * kk Printing and Publishing 
Coal (Bituminous)... .. . 2 & me f. 2424 Equipment.......... 7 okkk 
Cin i.40:300 00008 kkk 24 i ers kkk kk 
Cotton Textiles........ S22 2 7 te Railroad ay an my kkk 
Dairy Products........ ** Railroad (Net Income). + kk 
Department Stores.....| kkkk | kkk Rayon Textiles........ tot tk) tok 
Diesel Iingines......... tok tk | ket ke & || Real Estate Rentals....) kek | keke 
Drugs and Medicines...| xx a Refrigerators.......... kkk kkk 
Electrical Equipment Restaurants........... kee | kkk 
| ee eer ee kkk | kk wwe || Rural Stores.......... ok te kkk 
Electrical Equipment Shipbuilding.......... tok tt kotok tek 
ir kkk | kkkxkw || Shoes................ kkk | kkk 
PD caccenenvouns kkk kkk Silk Textiles........... * kk 
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The Business Trend 
Now Turns Sharply 
Upward 


With subsidence of war fears, rec- 
ords of advancing business are in the 
limelight. Among these are the sharp 
advance in residential construction, the 
anticipated $5,000,000,000 rise in na- 
tional income for the last half, the 
placement of large orders for steel by 
the automotive industry, the jump in 
retail car sales (Buick, for one, reports 
new car retail orders the highest in ten 
years), the jump in tire sales and the 
generally large rubber consumption, 
the exceptionally high level of major 
engineering awards, the growth in pur- 
chasing power resulting from active 
and strong securities markets, the 
growing willingness of banks through- 
out the country to make capital 
loans to industrial borrowers, the con- 
tinued uptrend in carloadings and the 
high rate of activity in the textile, air- 
craft, machine tool and shipbuilding 
industries. 


A New New Deal for Business 


Additionally, a swing to conserva- 
tism is indicated in the forthcoming 
elections; already, in fact, the Admin- 
istration’s attitude toward industry has 
become less punitive, with gestures 
made to end Federal-industrial sharp- 
shooting. Meanwhile, cooperation of 
labor factions is being pressed, with 
the President’s sentiments also out- 
spokenly for an ending of business- 
labor controversies. Business-stimu- 
lating proposals of considerable bear- 
ing on future industrial activity and 
sales are the utility construction pro- 
gram in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, the expansion of armament ex- 
penditures and Federal plans to finance 
broad-scale purchases of equipment by 
the railroads. 

It is the feeling of this column that 
the aggregate business curve in the 
near future will cut sharply through 
the 1937 line, and, with minor inter- 
ruptions, go on to seek comparison 
with more prosperous times such as 
those of 1936 and early 1937. The 
Future Sales Ratings on this page are 
geared to these expectations. 

Increases in near-term ratings have 
been made for bituminous coal, heavy 
electrical equipment, insurance, jewelry, 
luggage, motion picture receipts, real 
estate rentals, steel and iron. Increases 
have been made in the long-time rat- 
ings for heavy electrical equipment, 
railroad equipment, real estate rentals 
and telegraph. 
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| 
STATES 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Middle Atlantic 


Ilinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


East North Central 


lowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


West North Central 


Delaware 

District of Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


South Atlantic 


Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


East South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


West South Central 


Arizona 
Colorado. . 
Idaho 
Montana. 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Mountain 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Pacific 


U.S. A. 


New England 


| 1938 Effective Buying Income 


Monthly Monthly Year-to-date | Year-to-date | Effective Buy- 

Income Income Ratio Ratio ing Income Families 
Ratio Ratio January-August| January-July per Family | (in thousands) 

August, 1938 July, 1938 as % of same | as % of same | Latest Annual 
as % of as % of 1937 period 1937 period Basis 
August, 1937 July, 1937 

77.8 75.4 75.6 75.6 | $2,389 388.7 
84.6 81.2 78.4 77.5 1,799 197.8 
83.8 79.8 81.4 81.0 2,514 1,021.2 
83.1 78.2 79.8 79.3 1,898 119.3 
86.8 85.2 83.8 83.3 2,482 165.3 
89.0 83.8 84.1 83.3 2,076 89.2 
82.7 79.3 79.9 79.5 2,351 1,981.5 
87.7 85.4 87.1 86.9 2,493 985.7 
85.4 83.4 85.2 85.2 2,898 3,153.1 
73.8 72.1 77.0 77.4 2,081 2,235.6 
82.0 80.1 82.8 83.0 2,544 6,374.4 
80.8 79.1 83.8 84.2 2,116 1,929.4 
73.1 71.2 73.9 74.0 1,532 843.1 
63.6 60.2 64.6 64.8 1,869 1,180.6 
73.9 71.3 73.6 73.5 1,904 1,697.9 
82.2 82.3 84.8 85.2 2,132 711.8 
75.2 73.1 76.6 76.8 1,939 6,362.8 
93.0 94.4 94.5 91.7 1,967 635.7 
81.0 76.9 86.8 87.7 1,578 487.2 
88.8 91.1 92.6 93 .2 2,353 606.5 
85.1 85.6 88.3 88.8 1,861 939.5 
85.5 91.9 89.8 90.5 1,591 343.0 
83.4 94.7 93.4 95.5 1,629 145.0 
94.1 111.7 102.7 105.0 1,616 161.0 
86.1 88.3 91.1 91.8 1,879 3,317.9 
84.8 81.1 84.1 84.0 2,284 59.1 
97.2 98.8 99.9 100.2 3,782 125.6 
92.0 91.1 89.5 89.2 1,818 376.4 
93.4 87.3 84.0 82.5 1,268 652.8 
84.4 82.2 85.6 85.9 2,251 385.2 
102.5 89.6 88.5 86.4 1,367 644.0 
99.4 84.3 84.7 82.3 1,099 365.7 
87.1 86.2 87.3 87.3 1,530 529.1 
77.7 74.9 76.0 75.7 1,359 373.9 
91.5 86.3 86.7 86.0 1,596 3,511.8 
83.3 75.5 82.0 81.8 918 591.6 
84.8 82.3 84.4 84.4 1,208 609.4 
86.5 83.1 85.9 85.8 660 471.7 
88.8 82.4 85.8 85.3 1,373 600.6 
85.8 80.7 84.4 84.2 1,061 2,273.3 
93.4 87.2 90.0 89.5 1,042 438.6 
94.9 91.3 93.4 93.2 1,357 485.4 
81.4 84.2 90.9 92.4 1,596 564.2 
89.0 93.9 96.6 97.8 2,097 1,380.1 
88.9 90.8 94.4 95.2 1,711 2,868.3 
71.8 70.6 82.6 84.1 1,945 106.0 
84.9 84.2 84.2 84.1 1,809 267.3 
73.2 79.6 79.9 81.2 1,958 108.1 
83.6 69.7 78.9 78.1 1,976 136.2 
85.3 88.8 92.9 94.4 2,701 25.5 
86.9 84.7 86.8 86.7 1,563 98.5 
86.2 82.7 87.3 87.5 2,066 115.9 
95.7 85.8 90.5 89.7 2,524 56.9 
82.5 79.7 83.9 84.1 1,940 914.4 
85.6 85.4 89.4 90.0 2,586 1,610.1 
78.4 80.3 86.1 87.5 2,079 266.3 
78.1 80.8 84.3 85.4 2,215 423.8 
83.6 84.2 88.3 89.0 2,451 2,300.2 
82.8 81.1 83.8 84.0 1,981 29,904.6 
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73% of States Show 


Improved Incomes, 


August Over July 


Six out of the nine geographical 
areas of the country, and the nation 
as a whole, had a better income show- 
ing in August than in July, when 
compared with the corresponding 1937 
months. The improvement was so uni- 
form that 35 out of the 48 states, or 
73%, bettered their showing. 

Twenty-three states and three sec- 
tions showed sufficient improvement to 
check the 11 months downtrend and 
made a better January-through-August 
showing than they had for the first 
seven months. 

Highest in the group of states show- 
ing year-to-date improvement were 
those in the New England, East South 
Central and South Atlantic sections. 
Had it not been for decreased values 
of crop marketings in most of the 
Middle-Western states there would 
have been few exceptions to the all- 
around gain. 


These States Lead in Gains 


Eleven states were outstanding in 
their month-of-August figures as com- 
pared with July, each showing a gain 
of 4% or more. The percentage gains 
for these leading states are, South 
Carolina 15.1, Montana 13.9, North 
Carolina 12.9, Wyoming 9.9, Ala- 
bama 7.8, Tennessee 6.4, Georgia 6.1, 
Vermont 5.2, New Hampshire 4.9, 
Kansas 4.1, Massachusetts 4.0. 

We repeat with modifications an ex- 
planation printed in the October 1 
issue: “For those curious ones we offer 
this explanation: In some states the 
August-over-August percentage figure 
is greater than for July-over-July, but 
the cumulative year-to-date figure 
nevertheless shows a decline from the 
previous report. The reason for this is 
that the August month percentage 
must be larger than the seven-months 
cumulative in order to make the eight- 
months cumulative show an increase. 

“In certain other states the single 
month percentage (August) is smaller 
than the July figure, but the year-to- 
date shows an advance. In such cases 
the August figure, although smaller 
than July, is larger than the seven- 
months percentage figure, and this 
causes the eight-months figure to show 
a gain. 

This new monthly income feature is 
only 60 days old, but a recent survey 
made among SM readers shows a high- 
er percentage liking it and using it 
than has been true of any new feature 
in the magazine. 
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MAN IS A CURIOUS ANIMAL! 


AN is naturally curious. He insists upon 

knowing what’s going on a thousand miles 
away ... and right next door. Particularly is this 
true of those things which affect him most. 

And the automobile strikes very close to home! 

There are nearly as many automobiles in this 
country as there are families, and nearly everybody 
drives them. Small wonder, then, that news about 
the automotive industry—such as improvements in 
cars, employment and production—is of intense in- 

terest to banker, butcher, broker, brakeman! 

Right this minute, millions of people are consid- 
ering the purchase of a new car! 

Through all the years, the automotive industry 
has strived constantly for betterment. It has sought 
to make better cars for less money, to provide more 
jobs and more work. In fact, from 1900 through 
1937 the automotive and allied industries spent $84,- 
000,000,000 in salaries and wages! 

And where does the American citizen look for 
news about automobiles? To the daily newspaper! 


For people know that only the daily newspapers 
give fresh, timely, complete, vital news about auto- 


mobiles as well as live, timely news about every- 
thing else. 


That’s why 43,000,000 copies are sold daily. 


That’s why practically every make of automobile, 
new or used, is advertised in newspapers! 


Today, millions of eyes are on Detroit, looking 
for it to lead the nation back to prosperity. Motor 
car manufacturers have recently spent more than 
$60,000,000 retooling plants for 1939 models. 
Thousands of men are going back to work. Every- 
where in Detroit there is optimism. 


The Detroit News is the KEY to this thriving 
area. It not only reaches 63% of all the Detroit 
homes taking any newspaper regularly, but its cov- 
erage increases in the higher income groups. It is 
the “home newspaper,” with 76% of its city circula- 
tion home-delivered. Total circulation, 323,850 
weekdays; 385,090 Sundays. 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, INC. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


NoOvEMBER 1, 1938 
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Two Billion Dollars 


Cash Farm Income 


As 1938 draws to a close the harvest season is nearing com- 
pletion and farmers of the South (14 states) are finding to 
their surprise that their receipts for the year will add up to 
approximately two billion dollars. 


\s 1939 looms over the horizon farsighted business men are 
quick to see that farmers of the South, with two billion 
dollars in receipts from crops and livestock produced with 
the smallest outlay of cash in several years, are in position 
to buy to meet their usual requirements; that they will con- 
tinue to buy those items regularly needed for production 
purposes; will increase their. investment in farm machinery, 
buildings, fencing and small equipment; will further build 
up their individual transportation equipment (automobiles 
and trucks); will continue to add to the comforts and con- 
veniences enjoyed by their families; and, like people any- 
where and everywhere, will indulge in some of the luxuries 


of life. 


Even now aggressive business men, conscious of this ever- 
growing Southern rural market, are laying their plans for 
more extensive advertising campaigns in this territory. In 
increasing numbers they are choosing Progressive Farmer, 
the South’s leading farm-and-home magazine. For only 
through Progressive Farmer can they get wide coverage at 
greatest economy, coupled with the strong local influence of 
five separate editions. Why not join them and let your ad- 
vertising in Progressive Farmer along with theirs find a place 
of honor on the reading tables in more than 960,000 homes 
of the able-to-buy families in this two-billion-dollar rural 
market of the South. 


Progressive tarmer 


Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK Daily News Bldg., CHICAGO 


“IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1938: 


Sometimes the significant 
business news is obvious and 
on the surface; at other times 
it is nebulous, not provable, 

subject to varying interpreta- 
Trends tions. For example, we see 

significantly favorable devel- 
opments in five quarters, we believe that these combined 
forces may give us greater prosperity than we have seen in 
a decade, but we can’t prove that we're right. 


Five Major 


@ @ e These five news items are: 

1. Signs of a more lasting truce between government and 
business. 

Re-armament. 

Billion-dollar utility expansion. 

Continued upturn in building. 

. The two-price proposal for surplus food stocks. 


W dB. Ww dN 


@ e@ e The belief seems to be growing steadily that 
we are going to see an indefinite continuance of coopera- 
tion between government and business. Both forces are 
showing signs of adopting a reasonable “give and take” 
attitude. In Administration quarters is growing a psychology 
that habitual hell-raising doesn’t pay, that a harassed hen 
doesn’t lay golden eggs. Edson Blair of Barron’s, points 
out that you now can find many business representatives 
who assert that the New Dealers are ‘beginning to see the 
light,” and you can also find New Dealers who declare 
“the growth of business vision has lately been amazing.” 
He goes on to say “a conservative answer would be that 
never since the end of the President’s White House honey- 
moon has there seemed such good prospect of a real 
rapprochement, and at least a partial understanding, be- 
tween the two great forces which, working together, could 
make the country click.” 


e@ e e At last the country is to re-arm. Re-armament 
programs abroad have been the prime cause for at least 
temporary prosperity. They have taken up most of the 
slack of unemployment. While arming for war does not 
contribute much, if anything, to the permanent good of 


the country, it does produce short-term economic benefits. 
Looking ahead over the next few years the bigger appropri- 
ations which the new Congress will surely vote mean more 
work in steel plants, mines, chemical plants, airplane plants, 
shipyards and a host of others. 


@ e@ e Tied in with the re-armament program is the 
truce between government and the public utilities. The big 
systems have swung in line under the SEC law, and the 
government is repaying them by fostering a utility develop- 
ment program which is likely to cost at least one billion 
dollars. The tie-up with the arms plan is that the public 
utilities systems must be linked together for a possible war 
emergency. 


@ @ e The chart on this page gives the picture of 
the sub-normal construction during the last decade. Experts 
figure that between 600,000 and 800,000 dwellings should 
be built annually to care for normal losses and for popula- 
tion growth. On the basis of a 600,000 yearly need, a 
shortage of two and one-half million dwellings has devel; 
oped since 1920. Furthermore, the marriage rate has moved 
up to new highs since 1932. From 1929 to 1936 there were 
6,896,000 new families formed against 1,122,000 dissolved 
by divorce, leaving 5,774,000. A good percentage should 
represent requirements for additional residential space. In 
the same period only 1,149,000 new dwellings were con- 
structed. 


@ e@ e ‘The Brookmire Economic Service, after ana- 
lyzing all phases of the building problem, sums it up in 
this way: “Thus it is probable that 1938, which like 1921 
shows gains in residential building despite depression influ- 
ences, similarly marks the start of a long-term upturn in 
building.” 


e@ e@ oe We agree with Mr. Kiplinger that months 
hence it will be recognized that approximately now marks 
the beginning of a definite trend away from strict control 
of crop production toward improvement of crop distribu- 
tion machinery, toward definite expansion of domestic con- 
sumption of food commodities. The trial balloon on the 


SUBNORMAL CONSTRUCTION CREATES LARGE ACCUMULATED SHORTAGE 
OCUMIT's OCOMITS 
900 900 
800 800 
700 winnau NEED EstimaTeD | °° 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
600 * > | 600 
500 OWELLINGS BUILT ANNUALLY ached 
400 iq Lepr oF Commence) 400 
“It is probable that | 79° 300 
1938, which shows 
gains in residential | 29° 200 
building, despite de- 
pression influences, 100 100 
marks the start of a ‘ 
long-term upturn in ° 
building.” 
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two-price crop system sent up a few weeks ago by Secre- 
tary Wallace met a generally favorable response so far as 
the big idea was concerned, although everyone is still 
puzzled as to details of how such a plan could be developed. 
Most people are selfish enough to believe that charity 
should begin at home, that if we are to give away crops 
or sell them below cost why should we make Europeans 
and Asiatics the beneficiaries of our largesse while so many 
Americans are in want? The plan being worked out within 
the Department of Agriculture calls for government cooper- 
ation with distributors in moving the surpluses. 


@ @ e@ The main object is to help producers by curing 
gluts and surpluses. The cold, hard facts seem to be that 
over one-half the families in the United States have in- 
comes below $1,500. The United States Health Service 
figures show clearly an alarming degree of malnutrition 
in families with incomes below that figure, with other 
studies indicating strongly that food consumption in low- 
income groups is elastic, depending almost directly on the 
amount of income. 


@ @ e The Wallace viewpoint is that if certain foods 
could be priced lower for the low-income groups both the 
gross consumption of food and gross farm income could 
be increased. That reasoning ties in with the generally 
accepted theory among business men that if the national 
income is to be increased there is only one way to do it 
and that is to produce more, to create more wealth. The 
reason why we do not produce more is that we don’t know 
how to distribute it. That is the reason that John Maynard 
Keynes says that production is solved and that in a hundred 
years we shall also solve the problem of distribution. 


@ @ e There is a real challenge to distribution brains 
in this crop surplus problem. Ever since the War it has 
been perhaps the most puzzling economic problem of the 
country. Certainly something is wrong when farmers let 
food rot because prices are so low that they can’t afford 
to harvest and ship the commodities, while at the same 
time millions of families in the cities need that food. 


e@ e@ e Officials of the Department of Agriculture are 


not boasting that 
they have developed 

How the ; t 
National Income 


a cure-all system, but 
Is Divided 


Jesse Tapp, who will 
Families With What Sized Income 


have the job of ad- 
ministering the two- 
Get What Percentage of the 
Total Income 


price system of food 
distribution, bought 
and gave away 2,- 
000,000,000 pounds 
of food to relief fam- 
ilies last year, without 
cutting normal con- 
sumption or unduly 
boosting prices paid 
by other consumers 
or putting food stores 
out of business. 


For other findings of 
the National Resources 
Committee on con- 
SOURCE OF DATA: “CONSUMER INCOMES IN § SUMer incomes see 
THE U. S.", BY NATIONAL RESOURCES full page of Marketing 
ama. nes Pictographs in this 


a em aa issue. 
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It is strange how the interpretation 
of news items is influenced by the 


Back mood of the public. Now that gen- 
eral confidence is returning we ac- 


to Work cept and give great emphasis to 


every favorable sign, whereas the 

same news items in a period when 
fear is rampant might serve the purpose of further intensi- 
fying that fear. Take, for example, the much-publicized 
news item about General Motors rehiring 35,000 men. It 
served as a shot in the arm to the stock exchange for a 
full week. Nothing was said of the fact that automobile 
employment always goes up in the Fall and that even with 
35,000 rehired the total at work in General Motors plants 
is still much below normal. That particular news item is 
indeed favorable, but those optimists who look for an im- 
mediate boom are likely to be disappointed. 


@ e@ e A phase of the present recovery which we 
think is the most encouraging of all is that it seems to be 
proceeding at a steady rate on many fronts. This method 
of progression, while less spectacular, is likely to be more 
permanent, and every business man in his right mind would 
much prefer moderate recovery lasting for several years than 
a quick boom to be followed by a bad depression. 


e@ e e Right now, according to the New York Times 
index, the level of business is not quite as high as it was 
a year ago at this time, but more important than the actual 
figures is that a year ago we were going down, down, 
down, while now we are advancing on a step-by-step basis 
with occasional leveling-off places, such as we had during 
the month of September. 


@ e@ e The capital goods industries will be direct 
beneficiaries of the re-armament program, public utilities 
expansion and the increased confidence among big business 
men which is manifesting itself in a gradually increased 
volume of new capital issues. The level of bond flotations, 
both new business and refinancing, is more than double the 
average rate for the last half of 1937. Hardly a day passes 
but some company announces projected plant expansions 
running into the millions. Recent ones include Celanese 
Corp., $10,000,000; du Pont, $7,000,000; Socony- Vacuum, 
$24,000,000; Sun Oil, $11,000,000; as well as new plant 
programs of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, National Steel and 
Republic Steel. 


@ @ e Orchids, as Winchell would say, to a group 
of Boston men led by Roland R. Darling, who have found- 
ed the Forty Plus Club of New England, inspired by the 
work of a similar organization formed by the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York. The club devotes itself to getting 
jobs for unemployed executives, each over 40 and with 
clean records. Their job is to help themselves and to help 
the other Forty Plusers to find positions. A unique angle 
developed by the Boston group is the plan to have a mem- 
ber sell the other fellow. A member goes out armed with 
a presentation of another member and stresses experience, 
character, background, et cetera, just as he would sell 
another article. Seldom do the members apply for a posi- 
tion directly. When a job-hunter talks about himself he 
“ducks” the salary discussion as long as he can. Then he 
is not sure whether to place it high to prove he has earned 
some real money or keep it low so as not to scare the 
employer. On the other hand he can go to town on it 
when he is talking about another man. A further valuable 
contribution to the members of the Forty Plus Club is the 
fact that their morale is kept up while they are working 
to place themselves and others. 
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$3. White Man: James C. DeCesare 
has been elected president of 
White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. He has been associated with 
the company from its inception 16 
years ago, and was appointed s,m. 
in 1924. In 1931 he moved up to 
v.-p. and treasurer and member of 
the board of directors, which posi- 
tions he now relinquishes. 


4. More Horatio Alger Heroes: F. 

H. Fillingham (4a), mer. of the 
South Bend, Ind., sales division of 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind., has been 
transferred to asst. gen. mgr. in 
charge of the western division at the 
Chicago general offices. He started 
as a stenographer with SO in 1913 
at Detroit, has been at South Bend 
since 35. Succeeding him there is 
N. R. Grimshaw (4b), who also had 
Detroit as his starting place with SO. 
The year was 1906, and his job was 
lubricating salesman. Most recently 
he was asst. gen. mgr. at Chicago 

headquarters. 


oe Lumberjack: Paul E. Kendall 

has been named educational di- 
rector of the sales development 
program now being prepared by 
Trade-Ways, Ine., for the Merchan- 
dising Institute of National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Roches. 
ter, N. Y. He formerly headed de- 
velopment of farm market activities 
for Johns-Manville: before that was 
with Ferry-Hanly advertising agency 
and was for many years ad mgr. of 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


NEWS REEL 


I. Promotions 


and merchandising, 


Charles G. 


GE's General Staff: General Foods Corp., 

N. Y., assigns these officers to new commands. Austin S. 
Igleheart (la), who has been sinee 1935 v.-p. in charge of sales 
becomes executive v.-p. with additional 
duties. He has been with the firm since 1926, when Igleheart 
Brothers, Inc., Evansville, Ind., founded by his ancestor in 1856, 
was merged with GF, 
advertising since 1926, is now promotional s.m., supervising both 
merchandising and ads. William M. Robbins (le), who has been 
sm. of GF Sales Co., in charge of the field force, has been elected 
a vip. of the Sales Co. He joined the Postum division in 1924. 
Mortimer, Jr. (1d), a v.-p. of the Sales Co., is ap- 


Ralph Starr Butler (1b), v.-p. in charge of 


pointed ad mgr. of the Corp. He has been 
with GE since 1928 in advertising and mer- 
chandising work. Since 1935 he has been 
merchandising mgr. in charge of Calumet 
baking powder, Sanka and Kaffee Hag 
coffees, Log Cabin syrup, Certo, Sure-Jell. 
Mrs. KE. B. Myers (le), who became an 
associate ad mgr, in 1935, is appointed mer- 
chandising mgr. for the products formerly 
under Mr. Mortimer’s supervision. She 
joined GF in 1930. 


2. Rising: Richard A. Witherell (2a), 

succeeds the late Otto Kolstad as presi- 
dent of Church Manufacturing Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass., “largest maker of toilet seats in 
the world.” Beginning as a clerk in 1920, 
he has been successively secretary, gen. 
mgr., and v.p. and treasurer. Dudley S. 
Warth (2b), vp. and N. Y. mgr., advances 
to the office of v.-p. and gen. mgr. of sales, 

with headquarters in Holyoke. 


Photos of Mr. Butler, Mr. Mortimer and Mr. 
Kobbins by Ben Pinchot, N. Y.; that of 
Mr. Grimshaw by Moffet; Mr. Igle- 
hart, by Rudolf H. Hoffmann, 

N. Y.; Mrs. Myers, by G. 

M. Kesslere. 


Only a handful of corporations which make non-allergic products seem to 


realize the sales and advertising opportunity inherent in this phase of 


product appeal. If your product can contribute to the well being of the 


unfortunates who are allergic, it’s high time to begin talking about it. 


merica’s Allergic Millions: 
ast Underexploite 


66 I’ is an excellent general rule, 
that an allergic person should 
have no household pets. If he 
is not already sensitive to them, 

he may become so. Alligators and 

goldfish might be permitted.” 

The foregoing paragraph, written in 
all seriousness, is from “Allergy,” by 
Warren T. Vaughan, M.D., recognized 
authority on his subject. Widely read 
by physicians specializing in allergy, 
the book abounds in statements that 
astound the lay reader because of their 
implication that the allergic person 
must often face drastic readjustment 
of his life in order to conquer the 
symptoms of his malady. By show 
ing such persons how they can enhance 
their physical well-being by the use of 
certain non-allergic products, manufac- 
turers are beginning to open a vast 
potential market for foods, appliances, 
drugs, cosmetics, furnishings. The 
surface has been barely scratched. 

According to Dr. Vaughan, allergy 
is produced by an allergen, the sub- 
stance to, or against which, we become 
sensitized. “It is what we must avoid 
to be free from symptoms. Or, if we 
cannot avoid it, what we must be 
desensitized with.” For one, it may 
be strawberries, for another goose 
feathers. For hay fever and asthma 
sufferers it is likely to be the pollen 
of ragweed or some other wind-pol- 
linated plant. For a large proportion 
of us, poison ivy is an allergen. Life 
is enormously complicated for some 
mothers because their babies are 
allergic to milk. 

No one knows exactly how many 
persons are allergic, since symptoms of 
the malady are seldom such as to re- 
quire hospitalization of its victims. Dr. 
Roger P. Wodehouse, of the Arlington 
Chemical Co. (Yonkers, N. Y.), who 
has written extensively on pollens and 
their relation to hay fever, told SM 
that he participated in a round-table 
discussion on allergy with two other 
allergists; and that all three agreed 
that approximately 20% of the popu- 
lation in the U. S. experience allergic 
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symptoms at some time or another, in 
sufficient degree to be seriously an- 
noyed or made definitely uncomfort- 
able. 

A well-known physician who spe- 
cializes in treating allergic persons 
gave SALES MANAGEMENT this esti- 
mate: Less than 10% of the popula- 
tion suffer from pathological types of 
allergy, such as hay fever and 
bronchial asthma. More than 60% 
suffer from physiological types, such 
as poison ivy, hives, eczemas and skin 
diseases of industrial origin. (The 
tendency to allergy is hereditary, and 
persons with such tendencies often be- 
come sensitive to substances in their 
environment; millers and bakers to 


wheat flour dust; jewel polishers to 
boxwood dust; piano makers to ebony 
dust; and 


pulp.) 


makers to wood 


paper 


Atlas Photo 

Hay fever—Noel Coward and other wits 

and  near-wits notwithstanding—is no 

joke. Victims of this type of allergy 

(perhaps 10% of the population) are 

eager buyers of any product which prom- 
ises them relief. 


BY 
ETNA M. KELLEY 


d Market 


Within the last five years great ad- 
vances have been made in methods of 
diagnosing symptoms of allergy. There 
are two methods in general use. The 
‘scratch’ method consists of making 
minute scratches in the skin and apply- 
ing to them drops of solutions of the 
allergens suspected of causing symp- 
toms. The ‘intradermal’ test is made 
by injecting minute amounts of the 
suspected material into, not under, the 
skin. With either method, positive 
reactions show up in weals resem- 
bling mosquito bites. If the subject 
is highly sensitive to the allergen, the 
area affected may be much larger, ac- 
companied by redness and swelling. 

These tests have been of great help 
in identifying causes of hay fever and 
asthma, but results in case of “food 
allergy” have been less conclusive. 
There have been instances of skin re- 
actions from foods that do not cause 
indigestion; and, conversely, offend- 
ing foods have failed to give positive 
reactions. A partial explanation might 
lie in Dr. Vaughan’s statement that a 
person in a “balanced allergic state” 
may be able to tolerate some exposure 
to his specific allergens without devel- 
oping symptoms. For example, a 
woman who had had ragweed hay 
fever for years was later free from 
symptoms for a number of seasons, 
though skin tests showed her still 
strongly sensitive to ragweed. 

Today many physicians recommend 
“elimination diets’’ as a means of dis- 
covering offending foods. The plan is 
to subsist entirely on, say, three foods 
—lamb, potatoes and lettuce, for ex- 
ample—for several days; if symptoms 
disappear, another food is added, then 
another, meanwhile keeping a careful 
watch for return of symptoms. This 
requires will power, but is usually suc- 
cessful in determining foods harmful 
to the individual. 

Three courses are open to the aller- 
gic sufferer. He may /eave the en- 
vironment in which his allergen or 
allergens are to be found; he may 
change his environment so as to ex- 
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clude the offending substance or sub- 
stances; or he may became desensi- 
tized, It is said that those who abstain 
from all foods to which they are aller- 
gic sometimes regain in time their 
ability to tolerate some or all of the 
foods that formerly caused symptoms. 

No one knows exactly how many 
“allergists” are practicing in this coun- 
try: Physicians who specialize, or are 
at least keenly interested, in allergy, 
the doctors who give skin tests and 
who prescribe treatment for allergic 
persons. The Journal of Allergy, pub- 
lished by C. V. Mosby Co. (St. Louis), 
has a circulation of from 3,200 to 
3,500. J. C. Mosby of that company 
tells SM that “I feel safe in saying that 
there are, at least, 1,500 to 1,800 men 
who specialize in this particular phase 
of medicine.” 

When a man takes a sea voyage to 
escape his annual siege of hay fever, 
that means business for the steamship 
company. If he stays at home and 
takes desensitization treatments that 
render him immune from that season’s 
attack, that means business for the 
chemical companies. Society as a whole 
may also benefit, economically, through 
his remaining at work except for the 
normal vacation period. But the 
greatest potential benefit to business 
through allergy will come from pa- 
tients who change their environments, 
while remaining at home, to exclude 
offending substances. 

Air-conditioners (filters, in particu- 
lar) ; non-allergic cosmetics; allergen- 
proof encasings (for mattresses, pil- 
lows, upholstered furniture) ; linoleum 
and rag rugs; Venetian blinds; hay 
fever masks—all these and many other 
products are finding a market among 
allergic persons. In the food field, we 
find Ry-Krisp advertised for persons 
requiring wheat-free diets and Karo 
syrup as an ingredient in food for- 
mulae for allergic babies. 


Sanctuary from Allergy 


What is probably the only non- 
allergic home ever designed by an in- 
terior decorator is the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred S. Woititz, manufacturers of 
Almay cosmetics for the allergic. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Woititz are allergic to 
many substances, which, so far as pos- 
sible, are excluded from their environ- 
ment. As a result they have been 
transformed from semi-invalids to use- 
ful and happy individuals. Their cook 
is adept at preparing the foods they 
may eat with impunity, such as a milk- 
less cake made of potato flour. Their 
apartment has two Silentaire units, 
made by Berger Mfg. Division of Re- 
public Steel Corporation; this equip- 
ment ventilates, circulates and filters 
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Non-allergic Home: Daisy Rieger, interior decorator, called it a “challenge” when 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Woititz, of Brooklyn, commissioned her to design and 
furnish a completely non-allergic home. Floors were covered with Armstrong linoleum 

. . the couple’s antique mahogany furniture was bleached and a washable finish was 


invented for it. . 


. . Instead of draperies, Venetian blinds were used. Do the manu- 


facturers represented in this unique home realize the promotion implications? 


the air. Cleaning is done with a 
Rexair (Rexair, Inc.), a power-driven 
device that sucks the dust from floors 
or furniture through a rubber tube into 
a pail of water. Though primarily a 
cleaner, the product is also a type of 
air-conditioner, since it takes in air, 
washes and then releases it. 

Decorated by Daisy Rieger, the 
Woititz home has been widely pub- 
licized in home furnishings journals. 
It presented a problem—a “‘challenge,” 
as Miss Rieger calls it—because the 
elements on which the decorator usu- 
ally relies were denied to her. It was 
specified that she should not use cur- 
tains, draperies or rugs (though in the 
end she was allowed one rug, carefully 
chosen for its inoffensive qualities). 
She was told that lamps must be of the 
I.E.S. type, that the wooden parts of 
the furniture must have a washable 
finish, that picture frames must be 
washable. Upholstered furniture was 
filled with rubberized hair (no 
feathers) , covered with Allergen-Proof 
Encasings, and finally with fabrics to 
which neither Mr. nor Mrs. Woititz is 
sensitive. Even figured walls and cer- 
tain colors were forbidden. 

A number of non-allergic cosmetics 
are now being advertised in medical 
journals. All, of course, are without 
orris root, a powerful allergen. Highly 
regarded by many allergists are the 
Almay cosmetics, manufactured by Mr. 
and Mrs. Woititz, who live in the non- 
allergic apartment. Their story is of 
the ‘‘cloud-with-a-silver-lining’’ type. 

Since childhood Mrs. Woititz has 
been subject to attacks of migraine— 
the result of an allergy to milk, from 
which she now abstains. Mr. Woititz 
suffered from hay fever, seasonal 
asthma and other ailments; he under- 


went several operations without obtain- 
ing relief. Ten years ago his health 
failed so badly that he gave up his 
regular work as an accountant, and 
with his wife’s help began to make a 
line of cosmetics which they sold in a 
small way to drugstores. 

Having little capital behind it, the 
business grew slowly. One day, when 
they were quite discouraged, a druggist 
told the Woititzs a physician wanted 
to talk to them about their products, 
which he had found to be “non- 
allergic.” This property was acciden- 
tal, but after a talk with the physician, 
who offered to be their advisor, they 
decided to work toward perfecting 
their formulae, adapting them in even 
greater degree for the use of allergic 
persons. In the meantime, having dis- 
covered allergy, they took tests, learned 
what caused their respective maladies 
and began to change their environment 
to exclude their allergens. Their 
health responded almost magically. 

Meanwhile they became acquainted 
with more physicians, added to their 
line of products, their business pros- 
pering accordingly. In May, 1935, 
they signed a contract with Schieffelin 
& Co. (N. Y.), who now distribute 
Almay cosmetics in Canada and the 
U. S. Sales in 1937, they say, were 
almost double those of 1936. 

Almay products are advertised only 
to doctors, mainly in the Journal of 
Allergy. Mr. and Mrs. Woititz attend 
conventions of allergists, distribute 
their samples extensively to doctors, 
and are careful to make no extravagant 
claims for their products. The line is 
mentioned in Dr. Vaughan’s book; 
this, of course, is a source of pride to 
the couple. 

For the past five years Karo syrup 
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ANT THEM Not the manufacturer, but 


harried physicians, first 
discovered the possibilities 
of Ralston Purina’s Ry- 
Krisp in diets of allergy- 
sufferers. But RP prompt- 


haa abe ly followed up this lead 
the i" with wide research on al- 
‘ ao pets aes lergy diets now pro- 


motes its product in medi- 
cal journals and wins the 
good will of | physicians 
with allergy diet sheets 


ses of these she 
Ry-Krisp Whol 
mply use the « 


NA COMPANY 
Department NM, 2445 Checkerboard Squ 


Without oblganon, please send 
Ry Kevsp and Allergy D 


which are widely used be- 
cause they bear no adver- 
tising, mention Ry-Krisp 
only as one of dozens of 
foods permitted the al- 
lergic patient. 


me samples 
tet Sheets 


has been advertised as a non-allergic 
food in medical journals by its makers, 
Corn Products Refining Co. When it 
became that feeding 
problems were increasing, as the result 
of food 


evident infant 


intolerance, the company be 
gan to emphasize in its advertising that 
Karo 


would produce any allergic 


contains no nutrient which 
offense to 
the body. The product is now widely 
used as a milk modifier for babies. 
Ralston Purina Co., Inc., has devel 
oped a yood market among allergic 
product, Ry-Krisp, 


through advertising in medical jour 


persons for its 
nals and through distributing, to do 
tors, the recipe 
most important of all 


samples of product 
booklets and 
dict patients in format re 
sembling prescription blanks. Though 
the market for Ry-Krisp exists mainly 
among those allergic to wheat (so far 
as allergists are concerned), the manu 


sheets for 


facturers supply not only “Wheat 
I'ree’’ diet sheets. but “Milk-Free.”’ 
“Ege-Free,” and “Wheat, Egg, and 


Milk-I’ree’’ diet sheets. 

In response to SM’s query, Robert 
R. Helmerichs of Ralston Purina’s 
Cereal Department told us that the firm 
first became conscious of allergy about 
nine years ago, when a number of phy- 
sicians inquired about the use of Ry 
Krisp in wheat-free diets. Unlike 
ordinary rye bread, which usually con- 
tains 40 to 60% wheat flour, Ry-Krisp 
is made entircly of whole rye. water 
and salt; and it is therefore safe to use 
in wheat-free diets. The company felt 
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that this was worth stressing. Many 
allergists were consulted and their ideas 
were incorporated in a diet and recipe 
booklet, prepared with the aid of a 
hospital dietitian. 

Reversing the usual procedure of 
telling patients what they may vot eat, 
Ralston put at the head of its diet 
shects lists of foods that may be safely 
caten. The psychological value of this 
method is obvious upon cxamination 
of the rather extensive list of foods 
permitted even to the unfortunate per- 
son sensitive to milk, eggs and wheat. 

Regarding physicians’ response to 
the diet sheets, Mr. Helmerichs says: 
‘While there is a fecling among pro 
fessional people that material put out 
by commercial concerns is just plain 
advcrt'sing and of not much value, 
these Allergy Diet Sheets have been ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly by some of the 
outstanding physicians of the country, 
simply because they filled a definite 
need. There is no attempt on our part 
to over-advertise Ry-Krisp in the diets, 
and for that reason they have been 
used by men who ordinarily never 
dream of using material put out by a 
manufacturer. 

“It has been somewhat difficult to 
check results in sales that have occurred 
because of the use of Ry-Krisp in 
allergy dicts. There are so many fac- 
tors that may effect an increase in sales 
in a particular market. . In a few 
markets, however, where we have not 
done any active work for a period of 
years, and where there are active aller- 


gists, we have been able to check re- 
sults. They have been pleasing. 

“Today Ry-Krisp is a standard item 
in all wheat-free diets. It is mentioned 
in all text books on allergy, and our 
diets are used from coast to coast in 
the outstanding clinics of the country.” 

Somewhat the same procedure as 
that of Ralston Purina was followed 
by Allergen-Proof Encasings, Inc., 
(Cleveland) in introducing to the mar- 
ket their product, coverings for mat 
tresses and pillows. I. E. Shapiro of 
that firm tells us that four years ago he 
began to realize that there was a need 
for encasings made of an impervious 
material, for allergic persons. He con- 
sulted physicians, and upon their ad 
vice an organization was formed for 
manufacturing and selling encasings 
direct to the patient, “only upon rec 
ommendation of the physician.” The 
cloth of which they are made was de- 
veloped specifically for the purpose by 
the du Pont Co. Prices range from 
$1.50 ($2 with zipper) for pillow 
cases to $7.50 ($8.75 with zipper) for 
mattress cases. 


Winning Medical Support 


The product is promoted through 
circularization among and visits to phy- 
sicians. A letter mailed recently calls 
attention to inhalant allergens of 
household dusts emanating from cot- 
ton, wool, hair, kapok, feathers and 
down—causing hay fever, asthma, ec- 
zema, vasomotor rhinitis, etc. A 
sample of Allergen-Proof cloth is en- 
closed. Doctors are also offered, 
without obligation, printed sheets en 
titled, “The Preparation and Mainte 
nance of a Dust-Free Room,” a list of 
ten things that should be done, without 
direct reference to Allergen-Proof En 
casings. 

The list is indeed formidable, 
though it parallels similar instructions 
in allergy text-books. Among its rec 
ommendations are a thorough scrub 
bing of the bedroom and everything in 
it; the use of only one bed in a room, 
preferably an iron one; the use of rag 
rugs and light curtains, to be washed 
each week; the use of a scrubbed 
wooden chair; the removal of box 
springs, mattress pads, or furniture that 
might contain allergenic dusts. The 
patient is not supposed to dress or un 
dress in this room, nor to keep his 
clothes in an adjoining closet. Drastic 
as these restrictions are, many persons 
are abiding by them, rather than sub 
mit to asthmatic seizures. 

Despite the fact that hay fever and 
pollen asthma victims constitute a 
‘natural’ market for air-conditioners 
(filters, in particular), manufacturers 
of such equipment are doing compara- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Independents are getting larger share of consumer drug dol- 
lar. and this may be due to display policy of pushing one 
product at a time insicad of seatteraiion; preferred display 
* types and sizes, display leaders by companies, given in 9th 


of the 1938 series of Sales Management-Ross Federal surveys 
What Types of Window Displays 
Are Preferred by Urban Druggists? 


RE the chain druggists making 

a mistake when they build a 

mass display with everything 

except the kitchen sink in the 
window? Inventory studies of the A. 
C. Nielsen Co. reveal that in each of 
the last three half-years the indepen- 
dents have improved their share of the 
consumer’s drug dollar. 


The nation-wide urban market drug 
window survey made for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT during the week of Septem- 
ber 19-24 by the Ross Federal Research 
Corp. shows striking differences be- 
tween the display policies of chains aes 
and independents which may have a ef ale 
decided bearing on sales. Three-quar- 
ters of the independent windows have 

a displays in which one maker's prod- 
ucts dominate, while this is true of 


only half the chain windows. Chains 
lead in percentage of small display i; el 


pieces (under 3 square feet), while 
the independent windows reveal a 
slight balance in favor of the larger 
lithographic pieces. 
The five most popular kinds of dis 
play material—omitting cartons and ee Saad ; ; ; 1 ; 
i y “wens 2-8 f salle This Kotex-Kleenex display in a Liggett store is typical of many which gave the 
CORRSINCES, WHICH SIC OUR I Beary company top ranking in number of displays among drug sundries and put it close to 
C-P-P in total number of prominent displays of all types of drug store products. 


every window — are, by store types: 


Independent 
Large lithographed display pieces.. 63.0% 
Window stickers... Mpc ae 
Small lithographed display pieces.. 52.5“ 
Decalcomanias . 31.9" 
Large posters or broadsides. ... 6.7” 
Chain 
: Proofs of ads, actual size 11.5% 
Large posters or broadsides om Ging 
4 Window stickers 67.4" 
ae Small lithographed display pieces.. 49.4" 
‘ Large lithographed display pieces.. 46.0“ 
‘m4 
Lz 


This is one of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet September di-plays which proved 
popular with druggisi-. Fau de Cologne 
is featured, but other Colgate and Palm. 
olive brands are displayed. More drug 
windows had €-P-P) prominent di-plays 
the week of September 19-24 than was 
true of any other company. 
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The Ross Federal investigators in- 
ventoried 1,494 independents’ win- 
dows and 506 chain windows in 12 
cities during the week of September 
19 to 24, the cities stretching from 
New York to Los Angeles, from At- 


lanta to Minneapolis. The break- 
down by neighborhoods: 
Downtown Neighborhood 
Stores Stores 
Chain 46.6% 53.4% 
Independent 19.0“ 81.0“ 


Both chains and independents av- 
eraged approximately three windows 
per store, with corner locations pre- 
dominating. Some 88.1% of the 
chains were on corners, 85.9% of the 
independents. 

Investigators evaluated the 2,000 
windows on their major characteristics, 
the types of displays found, and the 
sizes of lithographed displays found 
most frequently. Tabulations covering 
these findings are published on the 
opposite pace. 

The final checking job was the 
answering of this question, “What are 
the (up to five) most prominently 
displayed products in the window?” 

The Ross field men are fact-finders, 
not window advertising experts. Their 
reactions are very probably similar to 
those of the average consumer passer- 
by. No judgment was required on 
the first two types of windows—those 
where one maker's products are out- 
standing—but the evaluation of small 
displays called for judgment which 
was a composite of the effect created 
by size, color, number, and other fac- 
tors. 

The large table adjoining and the 
_“20 Leaders” below are based on the 
total number of displays, with promi- 
nence in a “mass” display given equal 
weight with an “A” or exclusive dis- 
play. 

Readers may argue this point, and 
contend that one is worth much more 
than the other. The editors leave it 
to readers to decide how the vari- 
ous types should be weighted. As an 
example there might be a 10 to 1 dif- 
ferential between the value of the large 
and the small displays. If we adopt 
this arbitrary weighting plan: 

10 points for windows devoted 
90% or more to one manu- 
facturer, 

6 points for several manufactur- 
ers, but one outstanding, 

4 points for small displays of 
up to a dozen makers, 

1 point for “mass” 
with scores of items, 

standing of big companies 
vary, but slightly, from the 


displays 


the 
would 
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CANDY, 


SOAPS 


HAIR PREPARATIONS, 
ETC. 


Windows 


The Best Displayed Products in Drug Store 


The list of companies and products below is restricted to those men- 
tioned five or more times as being “‘one of the—up to five—most 


prominently displayed products in the window.”’ 


The survey was 


conducted in 12 major cities during the week of September 19-24. 


COMPANY OR PRODUCT 


NUMBER OF WINDOWS | 832 


—- * seeetaneatchtnne 
TOBAC 
Old Gold 
Prince Albert Tobacco. . . 
Chesterfield 
Philip Morris 
Camels. ... 
Lucky Strike 
Granger Tobacco 
A & C Cigars. | 
Sure Lite Fluid | 
Kools ‘ nal 
Yello-Bole Pipes... .... | 


COSMETICS | 


Coty’s ee 
Max Factor. . | 
Yardley. ; | 
Ayer’s. aes -| 
Italian Balm cae 
Jergen’s Lotion. . . 
Lentheric. . 

Colgate Talc 

Cara Nome 

— in Paris. . 


| 
Pond’s Cream... | 
Colgate Eau de Sonera | 
Mennen’s Talcum ae 
Tanahex Perfume. 

Djer Kiss.... | 


ICE CREAM 
Whitman's | 
Hershey..... a 


BEVERAGES | 


Coca-Cola. 

Canada Dry ; 
Ovaltine.... ; 
7-Up.... ; 


—— AND BEER 
Calvert. . 

Seagram. . 
Schenley. . . hate 
Four Roses 
Old Taylor. 
Glenmore. . . 
Gordon Gin 
Hiram Walker. . 
Gilbey Gin. . . 
Paul Jones. . 
Old Quaker... . 
Ten High......... 


Cashmere Bouquet Baca. 


SHAVING MATERIALS 
Gillette Blades & Razors. 
Gem Blades & Razors. . 


Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Schick Razor. 

William's Shaving Cream.| 
Aqua Velva } 
Listerine Shaving Cream. | 


a7 | 


%\ Several manu- 


Devoted 90 Small displays! “Mass” | 
or more tothe | facturers’ of the products | windows with | 
products of | products but ofuptoa | scores of | TOTALS 
one one dozen | items 
manufacturer outstanding manufacturers | 
Ind. Chain ind. Chain| Ind. Chain| Ind. Chain ind. Chain | Both 
140 | 263 142 | 211 94 | 188 130 pane 506 | 2000 
| | | 
65 5 | 20 15 7 7 | 6 | 92 33 «| «(125 
71 8 4 3 2 1 7 80 20 | 100 
50 2 | 13 3 6 ;; 4% 70 6 | 7% 
9 6 3 14 6 3 3 1 21 340 | 55 
14 2 1 3 1 1 2 8 18 14 ‘S 
5 2 5 a 1 | 1 | 10 12 | § 22 
2 1 1 2 ay si 2 5 | WW 
1 2 1 5 ery 3 . | = 
; 1 3 3 - hl 7 
3 . 1 1 | 5 5 
as 1 1 1 | 2 = 5 5 
& 1 2 2 3 ww | 2 " 13 3 | 16 
4 3 3 | §& «oe | 16 
4 1 1 2 4 3 a 3 15 
2 4 1 4 1 1 i s 9 | 14 
. J 3 6 a 2); 3 | 4 
2 1 1 1 2 — 3] 8 5 13 
8 . ich 3 | 12 12 
' 9 ae 9 
3 1 3 1 ; ee 4 8 
3 i ZF 2 | tia 4 4 
; 2 mY | 2 sis 3 8 
ws 3 . F 4 | 8 e. } 8 
- 6 ; 7 7 
1 sis 2 3 4 7 
1 eT. z 1 7 | 7 
1 - 7 3 . 1 | 5 ss 5 
8 2 2 3 1 | 1 5 | 16 
Z 1 | ee G 3 | 5 | §& 
| | 
| 
25 > 2 i 27 27 
6 1 si 2 6 4 12 
. 1 5 1 ze 2 6 3 9 
5 2 ae 7 soa 7 
12 - | ? . | 4 . | 2 . | a 25 
7 2) 5 si 3 wr a zs 16 7 23 
1 3 5 4 3 i 3 1 10 9 19 
2 é 3 3 4 1) 1 af 10 b 16 
4 2 2 1 1 1 7 4 11 
6 -- | 2 a a Pe C) ae 3 
Me 3) 4 2 | | 3 6 9 
3 Z 1 - 4 ea | 8 “d 8 
4 + | 1 oe 1 : 6 = 68 
1 -- | 2 1 2 b is 
+: 3 | 2 - i } . 5 5 
3 - | 2 | § ms 5 
> . | 43 16 1 _ | 30 30 
! 1] 2 1} 2 2}; 9 | 4 15 29 
10 . Pe “i 2 i 16 16 
. . 1 ze! 1 3 5 3 7 10 
1 + 1 ing 2 2 1 2 5 4 4 
- 1 4 a fe 2 2 3 6 9 
a 1 1 oi 2 3 7 7 
1 . 1 de 1 Ee 4 : 7 7 
oi ; 2 2 1 2 3 4 7 
| 4 Me bs 1 uy 5 5 
15 2 | 18 ei 1 4 48 5 53 
1 *: 15 Ry 8 a 5 3 29 3 32 
“s 1 5 2 3 2 5 2| 13 5 18 
1 + 2 3 4 1 2 2 9 7 15 
= 4 5 3 12 12 
- 3 ne 3 4 " 
1 1 3 5 5 
7 4 ss 18 9 11 ‘, 18 16 51 67 
8 . 21 3 9 11 7 7 | 45 21 68 
16 + 8 1 3 1 5 2 | 38 4 42 
ee “ 4 6 & 3 | 10 10 | 20 19 39 
14 1 1 ie 2 2 3 | 29 8 37 
8 “ 4 Pe 2 2 be 16 ss 16 
‘A 4 a 3 3 1 3 7 6 13 
- 4 3 vi 2. 2 4 - 12 
2 4 Rs 1 es 2 3 4 eS 9 
‘a 1 2 1 1 3 3 5 5 
3 vis 3 2 z 8 a oe 4 


(Tabulation continued on page 48) 
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straight numerical count. The scores 
of leading companies would be: 


R. J. Reynolds Co........ 1,142 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 1,135 
P. Lorillard Co.......... 928 
Eastman Kodak Co....... 888 
International Cellucotton 
Products Co........ 755 
Liggett & Myers........ 693 


The 20 Display Leaders 
(Week of September 19-24) 
The total number of ‘‘prominent’’ 
displays in 2,000 urban drug windows, 
during the week of September 19-24, 
by leading companies: 
1. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 209 
2. International Cellucotton 


A <a 197 

3. R. J. Reynolds Co......... 132 

4. Eastman Kodak Co........ 129 

a 2 rere 125 

6. Bristol-Myers Co.......... 112 

7. Dr. Miles Laboratories.... 100 

8. E.R. Squibb & Sons....... 93 

9. Liggett & Myers Co....... 87 

10. Lambert Pharmacal Co..... 72 
11. Gillette Razor Co......... 67 
12. American Safety Razor Co.. 66 
13. Personal Products Corp.... 60 
14. Lever Brothers ........... 57 
3. Pepeedent “e...........: 55 
15. Philip Morris Co.......... 55 
17. Weco Products......... . 
17. Chesebrough Mfg. Co...... 53 
19. Seagram Distillers........ 48 
a a ee 43 
20. McKesson & Robbins...... 43 


If displays were ranked for the Sep- 
tember 19-24 week on the basis of in- 
dividual products the list above would 
undergo great changes. Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, for example, has a wide 
variety of items, which totaled together 
put them in first place. Dr. Miles 
Laboratories, on the other hand, gets 
its high ranking from one product, 
Alka-Seltzer. Lorillard’s total comes 
from one brand, Old Gold. 

The installation policies of these 
companies leading in total displays 
show no uniform pattern. R. J. 
Reynolds, Bristol-Myers, Squibb and 
Chesebrough, place their important 
display work with a national organi- 
zation which makes local contracts to 
install and inspect. Professional in- 
stallation by local services under con- 
tract direct with the advertiser is the 
favored policy of Gillette, American 
Safety Razor, Philip Morris, Weco, 
Seagram, Dr. Miles and Dr. Scholl's. 
Major installation work is handled by 
the advertisers’ own crews for Colgate, 
Kotex, Liggett & Myers and Lever 
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Independents Feature Outstanding Items 
(Analysis of 1,494 windows of independents, 506 of chains) 


Type of window 


Independent Chain Average 


1. Devoted 90% or more to the prod- 


uct(s) of one manufacturer.......... 55.7% 27.7% 483.6% 
2. Products of several manufacturers, 

but with one outstanding............ i ri 20.3 “ 
3. Small displays of the products of up 

to a dozen manufacturers,........... 1* 18.6 “ i363" 
4. “Mass” windows with scores of items 12.6“ m6” 163° 


The first assignment was to appraise the window as to its major characteristic. The 

most obvious, and not altogether surprising, conclusion is that the most frequently 

found independent window is given over at least 90% to the product(s) of one manu- 

facturer. While the chain percentage is considerably less, the trend toward individual 

large displays is growing rapidly. A few years ago a truly dominant chain display of 
branded goods was a rarity. 


Types of Display Material Most Popular with Druggists 
(Analysis of 1,494 windows of independents, 506 of chains) 
Type of Material Independent Chain Average 
Cartons and containers................. 75.8% 88.3% 19.0% 
Large lithographed display pieces....... 63.0“ 46.0 “ he aa 
WR GUI si ie sie siince sg cecnnseees 53.9 “ 67.4 “ si3* 
Small lithographed display pieces....... sas” 49.4“ 51.8“ 
I a cciudieh wenannnennseas 31.9 “ 63” 25.5“ 
Large posters and broadsides ........... 6.7“ 10.1 “ 6" 
Permanent woed or metal signs......... 377 i" tg 
Proofs of ads—giant blow-ups.......... a 3.8 “ 2.8“ 
" a lL rrr 2.0 “ 3” 4.4“ 
Moving (animated) pieces.............. 1 12° cm Ng 


The second assignment of the Ross Federal men was to list all types of display found 

in the windows. The tally sheets again show striking differences between the two types 

of stores, the independents preferring dominant display pieces in keeping with their 

policy of featuring one company’s products at a time, while the chains make greater 
use of smaller display pieces. 


What Size of Lithographed Piece Is Most Popular 
with Druggists? 


Size Independent Chain Average 
NE FOU TNs a ricinay cle cau paismaeaelien 13.7% 15.8% 14.2% 
Over 3 bet wnder 3 0g. The kn in ccassi 35.4 “ 39.2 “ 36.2 “ 
Over 3 hut wader 10 sa. f.. ...0050:0600 43.6 “ 362” 42.0“ 
Over 10 sq. ft. is 8.8 “ 7.6% 


The third assignment called for approximate measurement of the lithographed pieces 

in the windows. The most frequently found display piece in the windows of inde- 

pendents measured over three but under ten square feet (as, for example, a piece 28 

inches high by 36 inches wide), while the chains indicated a slight preference for 
pieces not exceeding three square feet in area. 


Brothers. Work is divided between 
their own men and professional instal- 


changes, but it seems significant that a 
similar survey made for SALES MAN- 


lation crews by Eastman, Lorillard, 
Lambert, Modess, Pepsodent and Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins. 

Would a survey made some other 
week than September 19-24 have 
shown a different group of leaders? 
No one can answer this positively. 
Undoubtedly there would be some 


AGEMENT in August, 1936, shows the 
following companies among the first 
ten, as they were this Fall: Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, R. J. Reynolds Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., P. Lorillard & 
Co., Dr. Miles Laboratories, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, and Liggett & Myers 
Co. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


“Old and New Products as Promoted in pea aga 
VMaeazines. Radio. Premiums and Dealer Helps 


Vi-rn-Mince Pie 
Borden Co., N. Y., 
paper scrics in 154 pages of 144 cities, 
27 None Such Mince 
Meat. Humorous sketches depict, for 


starts a NCWS 
Statcs, for its 


example, a worried husband, his hands 
clasped beseechingly praying: 

“Ple-ease—please—make her make 
that super-special kind of mince pie 
all warm and rich and spicy — made 
None Such Mince Meat. Deli- 
cious pie and cookie recipes inside the 
red package.” 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., are in 
charge of the drive, which runs until 
Christmas 


with 


Plane Travel Zooms 

National Air Travel Week, first co 
op effort by the airline industry, 
brought a 20% increase in passenger 
traffic compared with the first week of 
October a year ago. Some of the lines 
reported 10 to 40% increases, one 
78%, according to T. Park Hay, man 
aging director of the event. 

Over 50,000 people flew on planes 
of the 19 participating lines. Many of 


these passengers were ‘‘first-timers.” 
Display posters, counter cards, etc., 


were supplied to operating committees 
of the lines by national headquarters 
in N. Y. Publicity stunts and stories, 
tie-ins by aircraft equipment and acces- 
sory manufacturers, department stores 
and so on, added to the hallelujah 
chorus. 

Says Mr. Hay, ‘The reason for the 
success of the week lies in the fact that 
the entire program was carefuliy 
planned (though in the short space of 
ten weeks), local committees were 
closely organized, publicity — stories 
were properly timed and smacked of 
real news interest; but most important, 
our nation's transport lines pooled 
their energies and worked shoulder to 
shoulder.” 


How Ark. Papers Get Biz 
In cooperation with newspapers of 
the Arkansas Dailies’ group, retail 
liquor stores in Arkansas are featuring 
those brands that in turn support them 
with local newspaper advertising. 
Stores in 18 key cities of the state 
have installed display boards with the 
wording across the top “We Recom- 
mend Brands Locally Advertised.’ un- 
der which are listed the names of the 
brands currently advertising in the 
local newspaper, Listings are changed 


ie | 


each month by the newspaper in ac- 
cordance with the advertising sched- 
uled. 

The display boards are of uniform 
design and are supplied to the dealer 
by the newspapers of the Arkansas 
Dailies’ group. Dealers have been 
willing to participate in this drive as 
it helps them to establish a quality 
merchandise reputation for the store, 
builds good will and increases sales 
turnover. 

Distillery representatives calling on 
the Arkansas retail trade are eager to 
have their brands listed on the display 
boards and, consequently, exert every 
effort to persude their home offices to 
advertise in the Arkansas Dailies’ 
newspapers. 

The first boards were installed last 
November and more are being put up 
regularly until now they are located in 
every section of the state. Distilleries 
and their advertising agencies have 
commended this cooperative program, 
and results in the way of increased 
schedules have been very gratifying for 
the members of the Arkansas Dailies’ 
group. 


B & B’s Deals 


Last Summer was not so hot for the 
corn and bunion trade generally for 
the simple reason that it wasn’t so hot. 
When the thermometer boils, and stays 
boiling for long periods, corns sprout, 
ache, and require treatment. 

In spite of the fact that 1938 was 
a poor year for the corns crop, Bauer 
& Black, Chicago, makers of Blue-Jay 
foot products, have no complaint. 
Company officials credit a good part of 
this happy result to a premium offer. 

Besides boosting sales, the deal 
taught them a valuable lesson on the 
type of premium which retailers pre- 
fer. With each order for $21.60 worth 
of Blue-Jay bunion and callous plas- 
ters, foot talc, etc., dealers had a 
choice of two dozen Libbey Safedge 
fountain glasses or a dozen Wilson 
golf balls as a premium. 

A druggist could replenish his soda 
fountain stock or sell the golf balls for 
cash. By a two to one vote the golf 
balls were chosen. Dealers liked to 
hear the cash register jingling. 

Now B & B has introduced a pre- 
mium offer for consumers. It’s a thin, 
silky rubber mitten which women can 
use while washing dishes, scrubbing or 
doing other rough work. Unlike a 


rubber glove, the hand slips easily in 
and out of the mitten. Kleinert is the 
manufacturer. 

A pair of mittens, valued at 25 
cents, combined with a bottle of B & 
B’s Velure hand lotion, ‘60-cent 
value,” will sell for 59 cents, 49 in 
cut-price stores. Velure is currently 
advertised in The American Weekly, 
Chicago Tribune, Denver Post, Kansas 
City Star, Des Moines Register G 
Tribune.  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Chicago, is the agency. 


Laconic 

Boys and girls writing copy for cos- 
metic accounts are lucky wights. 
Sometimes they can let go all holts 
and tap off: 

“What madness you can stir in the 
blood when you appeal to a man’s 
sense of smell! . . . Dust your whole 
body with this exquisite powder . . 
smell sweet all over! Then stand on 
your toes, stretch up, up. . . and 
whisper, ‘I’m utterly lovely—thrilling. 
I can win love.’ . There may be 
fever in his kisses, but there’ll be wor- 
ship in his soul. He £70ws you're re- 
fined. Strong-scented talcums give the 
wrong idea.” 

Then they can dash for the subway, 
murmuring, ‘Something accomplished, 
something done, has earned a night’s 
rcpose.”” Again they may compose the 
advertisement reproduced down below. 
The original had a sexy red color for 
the word “Guerlain,” the lips, and lip- 
stick. No fretting with a client who 
insists ‘Be sure and get a picture of 
the factory in. And don’t forget to 
include our sextuple-your-money-back 
guarantee and the ‘Science has found 
a new way’ headline.” No worries 
whatsoever for copywriters on the 
Guerlain, Inc., account. 


LF a ¥ 
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Copywriter takes it easy. 
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Dorland International, of N. Y. and 
Paris, was the agency. The N. Y. of- 
fice says—a trifle enviously—-that this 
ad was prepared in France and they 
don't known in what magazines it is 
running over here. We found it in 
the New Yorker. It is offered in evi- 
dence—if any is needed—that the boys 
and girls writing cosmetic copy are 
lucky wights. The State rests its case. 


Shavemaster Celebrates 

Last year on November 13 Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co. announced its 
“Shavemaster” electric razor in ‘“‘the 
first advertisement’ and “the only ad- 
vertisement that will appear this year.” 

Twelve months later, less one day, 
another ad which resembles the first 
in type and layout will appear in the 
same publication, S.E.P. It will recall 
the former announcement, say “That 
was because all of the Shavemasters 
we could produce between then and 
Christmas had already been spoken for 
by our distributors and dealers. 

‘  .. It was confidence in the com- 
pany and its combined experience in 
making world-famous _hair-clipping 
tools like Clipmaster, and nationally 
preferred electric tools like Mixmaster, 
that brought immediate orders . 

“Today, in addition to that confi- 
dence there is the enthusiasm of 400,- 
OOO users . Over half of the men 
who bought Shavemaster had _pre- 
viously ‘used other dry-shavers but 
wanted a better one.’”’ 

Evidently Shavemasters salt-shaker 
type cutting head ‘gets down to busi- 
ness . . . No weeks of patient prac- 
tice,” for it is currently leading all 
electric shavers in sales. 

Perrin-Paus Co., Chicago, places the 
anniversary ad.in Life and Time in 
addition to S.E.P. 


Insulated Oil 


Texas Co. introduced two new 
motor oils last month, ‘Insulated 
Havoline” and “Insulated Texaco,” 
both capable of standing up under the 
greater heat generated by the faster, 
more powerful “engines of tomor- 
row. 

Now Texaco (through Erwin, 
Wasey, N. Y.) times another Havo- 
line ad to coincide with the Auto 
Show opening. Issucs of Life, Time, 
S.E.P., Collier's, dated November 12 
and 14, will carry a color page, topped 
by a couple of swank orchids. Copy: 

“Orchids to the motor makers . 
but . . . the 1939 cars are dreams to 
look at . they are flashes to drive 

the motor makers have outdone 
themselves buy one of the new 
cars if you possibly can! But remem- 
ber... improved piston assemblies 
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that make for greater efficiency also 
produce greater heat ... 

“Insulated Havoline stays on the 
job—fights the new high heats of to- 
day’s cars.” 

Texaco’s Wednesday night hour- 
long program on the Columbia net- 
work will also, no doubt, get in a plug 
for Havoline and Insulated Texaco. 


Liqueur for Gentlemen 


Park & Tilford Import Corp., N. Y., 
hits newspapers in “all important 
cognac brandy markets,” coast-to-coast, 
with 100-150 line ads on Martell cog- 
nac. They will continue every week 
until next year. Bleed pages, two- 
thirds pages, and half pages also ap- 
pear in Esquire, Fortune, New Yorker, 
Time for the same period. 

“Centuries-old background, a tradi 
tion of excellence since 1715” provides 
the theme. ‘‘Martell—the socially cor. 
rect liqueur of gentlemen, today as for 
over 200 years,” is another headline 
The House of Martell was established 
in Cognac, France, in 1715, “only a 
short time after the discovery of the 
art of producing brandy.’ Martell 
descendants have been making brandy 
ever since. 

Charles M. Storm Co., N. Y., is the 
agency. 


40 for RCA Victor 


RCA Victor, Camden, passes its 
i0th milestone with appropriate cere- 
monies. A series of 48 ads, many in 
color, in 23 magazines, co-op news- 
paper ads with dealers and distrib- 
utors, and the “Magic Key’ program 
on NBC’s Blue network will promote 
a 40th anniversary model Victrola, a 
console grand radio, and an anni 
versary record album. 

An “Oldest Victrola Contest’ to 
determine the earliest instrument. stiil 
in existence which was built during 
each of the years from 1906 to 1925 is 
an element of the general celebration. 

“We are offering $250 cash for 
each of 20 of these machines,”’ Thomas 
F. Joyce, ad. mgr., points out. “Owners 
write down the serial numbers of their 
machines on entry blanks supplied by 
our dealers, who give them to us. We 
check the entries against our records 
to determine the winners for each year. 
We expect to turn up thousands of hot 
prospects for our dealers through the 
interest aroused by the contest.” 

Dealers forwarding winning entries 
will also get $250 in RCA V_ mer- 
chandise. Many dealers are staging 
local contests for the oldest Victrolas 
in their communities. Posters and 
similar promotion material are supplied 
them. Agency: Lord & Thomas, N. Y. 


. and they really mean smashed. 


Seraps Old Models and 
Sells More Phonographs 


Automobile dealers have from time 
to time made bonfires of antique cars 
placing them forevcr out of competi- 
tion with new models. Rudolph Wur 
litzer Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
follows the same procedure with old 
phonographs traded in on its coin-op- 
erated machines for taverns and res 
taurants. 

The plan, as explained by Homer 
E. Capehart, vice-president, to 11,500 
music men at 21 banquets of as many 
cities, “is so big that no other manu- 
facturer dared tackle it.” 

A trade-in value was fixed for every 
automatic phonograph ever made in 
America. (The average was $40.) 
This allowance is deducted from the 
price of Wurlitzer’s two newest mod- 
els. (Their prices average $310.) 
Then the old machine is broken into 
smithereens at one of 136 warehouses 
and its mangled metal parts junked. 

Says “Uncle Homer’ Capehart, 
“The Wurlitzer Factory Trade-in Plan 
gets to the bottom of the trouble 
completely solves the old phonograph 
problems. It is the only sound plan 
of its kind, not only in the automatic 
music industry but in every other in- 
dustry.” 

Traveling 15,400 miles by plane, rail, 
and car, “Uncle Homer” and associ 
ates told this story to dealers and buy 
ers of coin-in-the-slot phonographs 
from Boston to Seattle. Wurlitzer 
district managers arranged the series of 
banquets with elaborate girlie floor 
shows, orchestras, razzle-dazzle decora- 
tions, movies, etc. The new models, 
of course, occupied a conspicuous place 
in the banquet hall. 

Business booked was about five 
times the quota for Fall production. 
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“Use the Ads”: Koppers Co., with a wide variety of products 
advertised regularly in business papers of many fields, urges 
its salesmen to make direct use of company advertisements 

. even to carry the current month’s ads around with them 


in a special folder ear-marked by industrial fields. 


Every 


month reprints of the new crop of pages and inserts from 

magazines go to every salesman along with suggestions for 

their use. Thus Koppers advertising does double duty—in 
publications and in salesmen’s kits. 


Advertising Is a Sales 
Tool: Train Your Men 
to Merchandise It 


HIS discussion is definitely not 

for the sales departments of the 

“100 Largest Advertisers.”’ If 

any of them are missing bets 
in squeezing maximum value out of 
their advertising investment, they de- 
serve little sympathy. Their problems 
in connection with advertising are of 
another sort. 

The men whom I hope to help in 
this discussion make up that infinitely 
larger group of men whose companies, 
although carrying on consistent adver- 
tising, cannot or do not utilize adver- 
tising to a degree which establishes it 
as a prime factor in their sales activi- 
ties, or those whose size compels them 
to try to match the bleed color spreads 
of their big competitors with columns 
or half columns b. & w. 

In such organizations there is rarely 
anyone ‘‘at headquarters” who has the 
necessary time to show the men in the 
field exactly how best to cash in on 
the company’s advertising and, in addi- 
tion—and equally important — the 
necessary authority to make sure that 
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his instructions are systematically fol- 
lowed. 

Without such interest from head- 
quarters it is only to be expected that 
the men in the field will ultimately 
come to regard advertising as (to para- 
phrase Lord Byron) “of their lives a 
thing apart,” even though it may be 
the advertising manager’s ‘‘whole ex- 
istence.’” Under such conditions they 
cannot be greatly criticized if they 
come to take the advertising program 
for granted, regard it with mild inter- 
est as something which their companies 
are quite possibly justified in continu- 
ing but which, when appraised without 
prejudice, actually concerns them very 
little. (If you believe that this tepid 
attitude toward advertising is a rare 
phenomenon, you need to mix more 
intimately with salesmen who are 
wholly unaware that you have a per- 
sonal interest in the matter and will 
not, out of friendliness, be tempted to 
pretend a warmer enthusiasm.) If this 
discussion can provoke a sounder ap- 
preciation of advertising in even a few 


organizations, it will have served a 
good purpose. 

How a salesman can most effectively 
use his company’s advertising in the 
field varies widely according to three 
factors: The character of the products 
he sells; the type and quantity of the 
advertising behind them; and the 
nature of the distribution plan. The 
sportswear salesman and his brother 
who sells industrial lubricants have 
widely different sales problems. No 
two—or 20—articles of this length 
could begin to give exactly the right 
procedures to follow in all the rami- 
fied variety of merchandise and mar- 
kets. What I hope to accomplish here 
is to present a wide enough variety of 
specific suggestions so that, through 
modification and adaptation, almost 
any salesman of an advertised line 
can find some of personal applicability 
and benefit. 


First, Read and Study the Ads 


The greatest divergence in field op- 
portunities for cashing-in on advertis- 
ing lies between merchandise distribu- 
ted through re-sellers—wholesalers, re- 
tailers, supply-houses, manufacturers’ 
agents—and goods sold by the com- 
pany’s own representative direct to the 
person who will use or consume them. 
Using that division line, this install- 
ment will, so far as possible, deal with 
the “‘re-seller’’ market, with the second 
similarly centered on direct selling. 
Even at that it is impossible not to in- 
clude in this first installment sugges- 
tions of equal value to the salesman 
who meets his ultimate consumer face- 
to-face, just as the second will contain 
hints of value to men whose work 
brings them into contact only with 
distributing factors. 

Obviously the first task of the sales- 
man who wants to cash in on his com- 
pany’s advertising as an influence in 
getting wholesalers and retailers to 
stock his goods is to develop some 
formula for presenting it effectively. 

To accomplish that he first needs to 
be intimately informed on the sub- 
ject. If a salesman’s oral presentation 
of his merchandise fails to coincide 
with his company’s printed messages, 
he can reap only a small part of their 
value to him. One successful magazine 
advertiser has established this sound 
rule of action: 


Each advertisement as published shall 
be read and studied by every individual in 
the sales organization. In each advertise- 
ment you will find fresh thoughts—fresh 
ideas—new ways of saying old things. They 
are interesting, newsy and fruitful mer- 
chandising messages written by experienced 
men. Every word, every phrase can be 
successfully used in personal selling. Many 
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of the phrases are worth memorizing for 
this purpose. 

Your prospect may not admit ever hav- 
ing seen one of our advertisements. Re- 
gardless of this, the repetition of the 
phrases that have appeared will probably 
strike a spark of familiarity in his mind. 
If he has read the advertisements but has 
forgotten them, these phrases and selling- 
appeals will revive them. In any event he 
will almost certainly read our later adver- 
tising with increased personal interest. 


Constant familiarity with the printed 
message is, however, only a part of 
the necessary equipment. A salesman 
must know where his company’s ad- 
vertising goes in order to describe it 
persuasively. 


Coverage Should Be Analyzed 


Mass circulation national magazines, 
newspapers and radio stations furnish 
carefully-tabulated analyses of their 
coverage, broken down, in many 
instances, so that even a neighborhood 
merchant can be made to see the prob- 
able effectiveness of the advertising on 
his own patronage. Business papers 
furnish circulation statements by states 
and by types of readers. From other 
sources figures can be secured which, 
in combination with the circulation 
statements, will enable a salesman to 
show what percentage of a trade or 
industry in a state or group of states 
is represented in his company’s adver- 
tising coverage. From such statistics a 
saleman can develop an advertising 
presentation for his own territory 
which, made vivid by his own intimacy 
with the area, can be made a more 
potent influence on his jobbers and 
wholesalers than the necessarily more 
generalized material which may come 
to him from his home office. 

There will also be a psychological 
value to the salesman who sets him- 
self this task of analyzing the adver- 
tising coverage of his territory. He 
will not only know more about the 
territory when his work is completed 
—in addition, advertising will auto- 
matically become to him a more 
tangible and believable sales force and 
he will gain a depth of conviction 
which will enable him to present his 
company’s advertising program with 
multiplied effectiveness. As he talks 
to his trade, his enthusiasm will ring 
true and his talk will be free from the 
dry-as-dust flavor which too often ac- 
companies the presentation of statis- 
tics furnished ready-made. Were I a 
sales manager, few things would im- 
press me more favorably with a sales- 
man’s ambition and energy than to 
find him using a self-developed pre- 
sentation of this character. 

As soon as a salesman has mastered 
the basic problem of effective “mer- 
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chandising” of his company’s adver- 
tising as a whole, whether it consists 
of one or all of the various media, 
the next step is to study out supple- 
mental ways and means of making the 
advertising a daily sales tool. 

The simplest and most usual pro- 
cedure is to carry proofs of current 
publication advertisements, either as 
loose sheets or, for greater neatness 
and longer life, in portfolio form, The 
cost of loose proofs is slight, and no 
salesman should hesitate to ask that he 
be furnished them regularly. Without 
them it is almost impossible for him 
to talk intelligently on his company’s 
program and make it realistic to his 
hearers. 

In addition to this, some salesmen 
of merchandise advertised in mass cir- 
culation magazines find it well worth 
the cost to supply themselves from 
newsstands with an actual copy of any 
magazine containing an advertisement 
of their company. The date line gives 
the sales message the flavor of up-to- 
the-minute news. Furthermore, to a 
wholesaler or retailer the study of an 
advertisement actually between the 
covers of a familiar magazine is obvi- 
ously many times more impressive and 
imagination-kindling than when the 
advertisement is in the form of a loose 
proof or preprint. 

These current proofs have a wealth 
of uses—before, during and after in- 
terviews. One of these uses rests on 
the greater credibility of the printed 
word. It is equally applicable to the 
needs of the salesman in contact with 
an actual prospective user as to those 
of the salesman talking to a retailer or 
wholesaler. 

A salesman, orally, may claim out- 
standing leadership for his company, 


The first of two articles 
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cite startling performance figures or 
tell of sweeping victories registered by 
his product in impartial comparative 
tests and—when his oratory is finished 
—merely appear to have been guilty 
of boasting and exaggeration. In pub- 
lic prints, over his company’s signa- 
ture, the identical assertions carry far 
greater weight. If he can submit such 
assertions in the form of proofs of 
published advertisements, it is usually 
safer to do so than to rely solely on a 
convincing tone of voice, which may 
fail to be convincing to his listeners. 


Birds’ Eye View of Full Line 


Where a salesman represents an ex- 
tensive and varied line of products 
the printed proof is better suited to 
the situation than the spoken word. 

To recite a long list of. items or to 
thumb through even a condensed cat- 
alog is not only tedious, uninteresting, 
but it consumes valuable minutes 
which can be better employed in the 
detailed presentation of one or two 
selected items. A full page or double 
page proof which covers the full-line 
topic visually can do an equally im- 
pressive job, and do it without waste 
of time. 

Salesmen who find it necessary or 
helpful to send advance notice of their 
calls to regular customers and _pros- 
pects also use advertising proofs to 
advantage. A brief personal note, 
written on the margin of a proof, 
makes a distinctive variant from the 
standard printed advance card. For 
this use preprints are preferable to 
reprints because they are also ‘‘advance 
news,” a consideration of particular 
importance in the fashion trade and in 
lines where new items are frequently 
introduced. 

If a retailer is himself an advertiser 
in local newspapers or by direct mail 
and the salesman’s line is suitable to 
be featured in such advertising, a sales- 
man can help build up an entente 
cordiale by sending to the merchant 
or his proper assistant marked proofs 
which can be of assistance in prepar- 
ing newspaper advertisements or form 
letters. Red-penciled underscorings 
of effective sentences or of phrases 
which would make striking headlines 
give such communications a personal 
touch that assures they will get atten- 
tion, 

Such a procedure identifies a sales- 
man as a man who is not content 
merely to get his goods on a store’s 
shelves, but also equally anxious to 
have them moved off those shelves to 
his customer's profit. Moreover, the 
reminders tend to get his goods men- 
tioned in a store’s advertising more 

(Continued on page 81) 
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More Reports on 1937-38 Sales Films 


and Comments from Sponsors on Results 


So many inieresting indusirial pictures 
turned up in our annual survey ihis year 
that Sales Management was unable to print 
as many reporis as we wished to include in 
the Ociober 10 issue. We present another 
vroup here, 

(In connection with this material, readers are referred to Section 


IH I ur annual a ial issue Managing Salesmcen in 1939 
dated October 10. In that section will be found reviews of scores 


of industrial fil f all kinds—-motion pictures and slides cove 

ing dealer and jobl elations problems, pictures for sales train 
ing, and films of general advertising character, including thos« 
used by salesmen for direct use with consumers..—THE Eprrors.) 


Motion Pictures 


“Ten Years of Progress with Vogt” and “The Spray Way of 


Pasteurization Cherry-Burrell Corp. (At Ft i! Film 
Co.) ré loon ound movi Bell & Howell an Victor 
Anin 4 mmc 

SALES PROBLEM: “We found that the only way to prove to 
pre ( ( ! n } that could hb r 
Vogt f zev was to toke them into the plants of user f W 
them wh was being dene.” says W. R. Mckwen, ads ising 
manag Naturally, this was not possible in most 
turned to motion pictures to tell the story” and {| Von 
Y« f Progress with Vos The film al 
story to the company’s sales force at the same tin 
Way of Pasteurization” was produced to show | pects how 
Vogt pasteurtz a made and how simple a he va con 
trols used on them tu maintain temperature 


DISTRIBUTION: Projectors are located in 27 sales offices in 


the United States and Canada. Each othece 1 ponsib!] OM 
ing films to prospects and makes weekly reports on atiendan 
et o the general office 

RESULTS Our files are full of reports from branch offices 
f sale hat were made. for which the films have been given ful! 
credit, and many of the sales were on the point of being lost 
beto ! A how! lolbe ‘ oO } mat 
be emphasized by the fact that, with one exception, every jobber 
is equipped with his own sound projection outfit which he has 
purchased at his own expense. 


“Critical Moments” National Carbon Co. (West Coast Sound 


Studio } Series of minute movies. 
SALLE PROBLEM: For consumer showing to bring out the im 
portan of buying dated Eve ready flashlight batteries 


DISTRIBUTION: In theatres. 


RESULTS: The company reports that th m has been ve 
satis! ul lehinite incre f pul } t 
ness of | ly flashlight batteries a 

“Adventures in Mill, Bowman Dairy Co. (A hducz 

| ( ) l( und n Bell & Howel 

SALES PROBLEM: An educational film to show how milk is 
hand f nsum< it contains no dire advertising, 
and | 1 men e of showings are not even introduced 
as ( 

DISTRIBUTION: J hy P {" hey — ns. civid 
clut 
| > « 


RESULTS We show the films to around 100,000 children 
and evch term (Sepiember to June), reports a company 
off x n produce no direct procf of the sales value of 
the picture However, we receive countless letters of thanks for 
our film Letters always mention the fine cducational value of a 


picture like ours.’ 


“Desiens for Better Living’ Plumbing Ward division, 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. (Tri-State Picture Co.) 16 mm.,, 
sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show architects, builders, plumbers and 
others interested in the manufacturing processes, features, etc., of 
Brigg roducts. 

DISTRIBUTION 
ber saicsmcn 

RESULTS: “Very helpful,” says R. B. Jenkins, assistant general 
man r nad directo of sales. 


Shown by manufacture: s salesmen and job- 


“Electrifying New York’—Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York. (West Coast Sound Studios, Inc.) 4 reels, sound movie 

SALES PROBLEM: To show residents of greater New York 
what it takes to provide light and power for the homes and in- 
dustrics of the city. The movie proper is prefaced by a 2-reel 
prologue dramatizing Edison's development of the electric light 
and h troduction of electric lights into New York City. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown without cost to any group of 50 or 
more } ns who requcst the film. 

RESULTS: Shown before 300,000 people to date and consid- 


What it takes to provide light and power for America’s greatest 
city... from “Electrifying New York.” 


“4 New Adventure”’—Household Finance Corp. (Jam Handy 
Picture Service, Inc.) 2 reels, 35 mm.; and 4 reels, 16 mm., sound 
movic, Bell & Howell equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: Public relations through consumer educa- 
tion. The movie, cast with professional actors, was produced to 
impress the necd for intelligent management of family finances 
and in no way mentions loans or attempts to sell loans. 

DISTRIBUTION: Available to civic club groups, schools, etc., 
direct from the company, or through Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice and the Motion Picture Bureau of the National Council of the 

RESULTS No statistical results available. Excellent from the 
ndpoit f good will created 


“The Making of « 24-Sheet Poster’>—MeCandlish Lithograph 
} ay 
6n : 


Corp. ( Paulson) 1 and 3 ree rT nt movie, Beil 
& HH juipment 

ALES PROBLEM To furthe ( yt the > 

y if } oul loo id y { increa 
knowled ng advertising men and women npany’s 
po I ion 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown before mecting i lvertising clubs 

ind n ) nd university ld 5 im adv i e through the 
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PAPER COMPANY MAKES 
PAPER PROFITS REAL 
BY LONG DISTANCE 


The sales branch of a Mid-Western paper manufacturer experienced 
difficulty in maintaining adequate coverage of customers. The manage- 
ment turned to the telephone for aid . . . and made Long Distance 
service a regular part of selling procedure. 

Now, in this office, Long Distance is an established routine activily. 
Its continuous use has resulted in increased sales. reduced overhead, closer 
contact with buyers, and consequent good will. 

Controllers, purchasing agents, production superintendents, traffic 
managers, and credit executives, loo, are using Long Distance more and £ A 


more, And the low rates have made it more profitable than ever. 
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Advertising Federation of America’s program bureau and various 
outdoor advertising associations 


RESULTS: “Almost invariably showings of the film were fol- 
lowed by immediate orders. It has been the finest piece of sales 
promotion work that we have ever done.”’ 


“No. 10A Reed-Prentice Automatic Hydraulic Plastic Injec- 
tion Moulding Machine”—Reed-Prentice Corp. (Worcester 
Film Co.) 1 reel, 16 mm., silent movie, Victor Animatograph 
equipment 


SALES PROBLEM: A product film to be used as a sales aid 
by salesmen and agents. Also educational to introduce to tech- 
nicians in the industry a new method of plastic injection. 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salesmen and agents to 
prospects and by technical societies, plastic material manufactur- 
ers, etc. te members of their organizations.” 


RESULTS: “We are a little in doubt as to whether or not we 
have secured full value for the expenditure made in connection 
with this picture and also whether or not we have secured com- 
plete distribution,’ reports C. W. Gallager, assistant sales man- 
ager. ‘The plastic industry, however, has grown very rapidly 
and many changes have been made since the picture was pro- 
duced—-which, of course, would make portions of it obsolete. 
The reaction in general, however, by the industry has been ex- 
cellent, and we have received many favorable comments even 
from competitive manufacturers.” 


Slide Films 


“The Burning Question” and “Air Conditioned Hay”—J. I. 
Case Co, (Brobuck, Inc.) 61 frames, 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Webster-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: “The Burning Question” presents the ad- 
vantages of both gasoline and low cost fuel for tractor use. Prior 
to the making of this film, Case published a pamphlet entitled, 
“Facts About Tractor Fuel.” About 400,000 copies were printed 
and distributed through Case and through oil companies who fur- 
nished thé pamphlet to members of their own organizations and 
their customers. ‘Air Conditioned Hay’’ presents the advantages 
of the Case side delivery rake in putting up quality hay. 


DISTRIBUTION: All branches and many company salesmen 
are equipped with projectors and prints of the films to- show to 
individuals and to large groups. “Tens of thousands” of farmers 
have attended meetings at which these films are shown. While the 
crowd is gathering at the mectings, “Around the World with Case’ 

‘a 30-minute recording depicting the music of the countries in 
which Case products are used—is played. 


RESULTS: “It has been our own experience that slide films can 
be dramatized to a point where their interest value almost equals 
that of sound moving pictures. The costs, of course, are much 
less than sound movies. For this reason it is possible for practi- 
cally any salesman within our organization to have a reproducing 
outht for private and group showings throughout the territory.” 


“Follow Your Interference”—Rough Notes Co., Inc., (Brobuck, 
Inc.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound slide film, McClure equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To show prospects how to use a direct 
mail service which the company sells to life insurance producers. 


DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salesmen to prospects. 


RESULTS: “Uniformly successful in opening interviews 
and enables us to get our story before groups.” 


“Business Building,” “It Pays to Control,” “Prospects—W here 
to Find Them,” “Prospects—W here to See Them,” “Demonstra- 
tions—How to Get Them,” “Turn Minutes into Money,” “Mak- 
ing and Presenting the Appraisal,” “Questions and Objections,” 
“Closing Sales” and “It’s the Layout”—Ford Motor Co. 
(Brobuck, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE 
equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: This “kit” of films is provided to Ford 
dealers to use in training retail salesmen in the sale of Ford 
products. Each slide, except the first, describing the film program, 
treats a fundamental step in selling procedure. 


DISTRIBUTION: Through Ford dealers who subscribe to the 
film service. 


RESULTS Hundreds of letters written to us voluntarily by 
dealers indicate that this series of films is one of the most effec- 
tive types of telease ever used.’ writes E. M. Chamberlain, of 
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the general sales department. “We are pretty well convinced after 
watching the results of this training kit that there is a very 
excellent opportunity to do a good sales training job through 
this medium.” 


“Line Up for Today’s Business”—Airtemp, Inc., division of 
Chrysler Corp. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound 
slide film, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To aid regional and distributor contact men 
in lining up new dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Several copies of the film and projectors are 
deposited in each of the seven Airtemp regional offices for use by 
regional men. Distributors may purchase equipment for their own 
use at cost. 

RESULTS: The film was released on August 10, and it’s too 
early as yet to check results. However the company reports that 
it has been enthusiastically received by distributors as a valuable 
sales tool. “Sound slide film production enables a uniform con- 
trolled presentation of a product story and is invaluable in sales 
and educational work.” 


“Retail Merchandising” and “When They Gotta Go—They 
Gotta Stop”—Shell Union Oil Corp. (Vocafilm Corp.) 1 reel, 
35 mm., sound slide films. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Retail Merchandising’’ was produced to 
introduce to the sales force a new merchandising manual and to 
demonstrate to them how to use it. “When They Gotta Go—They 
Gotta Stop” is a film showing dealers how to merchandise their 
rest rooms and emphasizes the current Good Housekeeping-ap- 
proved, Shell “Home Clean” rest rooms. 

DISTRIBUTION: The first film was shown to dealer salesmen 
at division meetings and the other to company salesmen who in 
turn showed the film to dealers. 


RESULTS: ‘Retail Merchandising’ is a company film and there- 
fore no results have been tabulated. “When They Gotta Go— 
They Gotta Stop’’ was shown to more than 8,000 people and “did 
much to have dealers clean up their rest rooms and keep them 
clean.” 


To present the advantages of gasoline and low cost fuel for 
tractor use . from “The Burning Question.” 


“Dodge-Plymouth Mechanical Information,” “Chrysler-Plym- 
outh Mechanical Information” and “DeSoto-’lymouth Me- 
chanical Information”—Chrysler Motor Service Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Brobuck, Inc.) 35 mm., silent slide films, Web- 
ster-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to dealers’ service personnel 
information concerning mechanical changes in the 1938 product. 

DISTRIBUTION: Chrysler regional service managers conducted 
meetings with dealers’ service men and exhibited the films as they 
talked on the points brought out. 

RESULTS: Meetings were held in 406 cities with a total at- 
tendance of 29,205. 

“Fitting and Delivery of the 16th Series Packard Cars,” 
“Highlights on Headlamps,” “More Work for the Shop” and 
“Tips on Better Engine Performance”—Packard Motor Car Co. 
(Brobuck, Inc.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound slide film, Illustravox-SVE 
and other equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To instruct Packard service men in me- 
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with Anheysin the Southwest 


Oklahoma and North Texas farmers 
go in for turkey raising in a serious way. 
Twenty-five percent of all the turkey pro- 
ducers in the United States live in Okla- 
homa and Texas and the Oklahoma-North 
Texas area, with upwards of 525,000 birds 
annually, is the nation’s second largest 
turkey raising section. 


Farm marketings lag in many districts 
in November and December. In Oklahoma 
and North Texas turkeys provide a part of 
the extra cash income that makes farmers 


ready to talk turkey during this period... 
forms a vital part of the $192,000,000 annual 
income this area enjoys from beef cattle, 
dairy products, sheep, hogs, poultry and 
poultry products. 


Don't overlook the “extra pay days” 
of Southwestern farmers. Don’t overlook, 
either, the farm paper that has long been 
the favorite of this Oklahoma-North Texas 
region .. . The Farmer-Stockman, now at 
the highest circulation peak in its history 


with more than 237,000 subscribers. 


} 


cha CJ and in merchandising their automobile 
SETVIC 

DISTRIBUTION: Through dealers who pay a small charge t 
aed oF 


vice 


RESULTS: Good 


“The Cooling System™” Packard Motor Car Co. (A ciated 


Sale ( zr I yund slide filn Illustravox-SVE and 
other « i} 

SALES PROBLEM: Sce above 

DISTRIBUTION: See above 

RESULTS: Sc 


“Phileo Mystery Control” —Phileo Radio and Television Corp. 


(Vocal ( rp.) eel 5S mm sound rie iy 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce to deal and retail salesmen 
Phile new Mystery Control to impre them with the selling 
possibilit of the product and to § w them how to demon 
strate and ll it in home and 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Philco distributo 

RESULT x ¢ found that well-prepared, well-produced 
talking slide f ire: exceedingly valuable in our business,” re 
ports a pan ecutiy They { luce good results not only 
because the I mn pensive put Hhecause they can pe hown an 
where iny time Qu talking lide film ire very popular Wi 
our distributo and dealers ind have been f great educational 


a 


To introduce to dealers the new “Phileo Mystery Control” and 
show them how to merchandise it. 


“Behind the Wheel”—Chrysler Motors Service Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Brobuck, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide film, Web 
ster-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate drivers of fleet vehicles as to 
the proper maintenance of those vehicles in an effort to maintain 
safety on the highway at a reduced cost. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to individual dealers’ service per- 
sonnel and flect operators by service representatives. 

RESULTS: “This film has been received, generally, by flect 
operators with a great deal of enthusiasm. Concerns operating 
fleets of passenger cars and trucks claim that it has been very 
helpful in pointing out to their personnel those things that should 
be watched in the operation of vehicles on the highway, and that 
the message carricd by the film has helped them considerably in 
reducing maintenance costs.”’ 


“Tomorrow's Refrigerator . Today” —Apex Rotarex Corp. 
(Jam Handy Picture Service) 35 mm., sound slide film, Illus- 
travox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint dealers and salesmen with thc 
proper retail sales presentation to be made when selling the Apex 
two-zone refrigerator to retail customers on the dealer's floor. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by the company’s own wholesale man 
and distributors’ wholesale men to dealers and salesmen. 

RESULTS: ‘Very favorable. It enabled our wholesale men to 
acquaint retailers with the proper sales story most effectively. Since 
the film follows closely our retail sales manual, the retailer can 
refresh his memory on all points and do a better job.” 


“The Story of Priceless Protection” and “Dominate Your 
Market with Toe Action Tires”—Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. (Sound Pictures Corp.) 35 mm., sound slide films, Holloway 
and I}lustravox-SVE equipment. 


SALES PROBLEM: To fit into a program designed to intro- 
duce to dealers the new Datonian tire with “toe-action tread.” 
Purpose of the first film is to acquaint distributors with the re- 
search, background, exclusive features of manufacture and the 
quality of materials used in the new tire. The second film trans- 
lates the story of research, manufacture and material quality into 
terms of safety, performance, style and economy. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company representatives to fran- 
chised distributors and at group meetings attended by distributor 
employes. In some instances the films are shown to prospects. 

RESULTS: “We have found sound slide films a highly effective 
means not only of instructing dealer organizations but also of dem- 
onstrating audibly and visually the best methods of approach. . . .” 


“The Ghost Speaks” and “An Old Timer Learns a New 
Trick”--Bohn Refrigerator Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, 35 
mm., sound slide films, Hlustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint ice delivery men with the 
salient features of the company’s product and to demonstrate the 
fact that ice tonnage would drop very rapidly if good ice-using 
appliances were not promoted to compete with mechanical re- 
frigerators The films are also sales training films in that they 
demonstrate ways and means of overcoming sales resistance and 
thus invite ice delivery men to take on the added job of selling 
icc-using refrigerators 

DISTRIBUTION: ‘Territorial renresentatives conduct meetings 
of ice delivery men at the plants of the ice manufacturers in the 
comp?ny's various territories. Films are shown at these meetings 
and the deliveryman’s problems discussed. 

RESULTS: “We have had very favorable comments from our 
customers on this method of sales training. It does away with 
any possibility of our salesmen overstating or understating facts. 
and it also assures us that the same story is being told in every 
territory.” 


“Where Do You Sell Modines—and How?”, “Making It Hot 
for Sandy” and “Heat Where and When You Want It”?—Modine 
Manufacturing Co. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 reel, 35 mm., sound 
slide film, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To familiarize salesmen, who ordinarily 
handle a number of products, with the Modine line and encourage 
them to devote more time to Modine unit heaters by showing them 
how to calculate and estimate heating requirements and how and 
where to sell unit heaters. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company representatives at jobber 
distributor sales meetings and also to contractor groups. 

RESULTS: ‘Films have been in use only for a short time, but 
reaction from distributors and representatives has been so satis- 
factory that we contemplate producing films on the rest of our 
products.” 


“The Road Map to Sales,” “The First Step in the Sale,” 
“Telling the Chrysler Story,” “Selling With Facts,” “Getting It 
on the Dotted Line.’ “Extra Profits from Used Cars” and 
“A Billion Dollar Business Gets Help”—Chrysler Sales Di- 
vision, Chrysler Sales Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 35 mm., 
sound slide films, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Training for dealer salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: The first film is shown to dealer prospects 
by factory field men, the remainder available to a subscription list 
of dealers to show to their own men. 

RESULTS: Satisfactory. 


“Where People Buy,’ “Get There First,’ “Assistant Sales- 
men,” “I Object” “The Closing Push,’ “The Folly of Fear” 
and “There’s Business Afoot”—Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 35 mm., sound slide films, 
Webster-SVE and Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For basic sales training of dealers’ salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by subscribing dealers to their sales- 
men. 

RESULTS: Very good. 


“1938 Easy Washers and Ironers”—Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. (Vocafilm Corp.) 30-minute sound slide film, Webster- 
SVE, Illustravox-SVE equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To announce to retail salesmen through 
out the country the features of the new 1938 line of Easy wash- 
ers and ironers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used by company salesmen and also by 
dealers for showing to their salesmen. 

RESULTS: “Effective medium for sales training.” 
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TODAYS FARM MARKET 


ORS 


Nobody questions the spend-ability of Mr. Farmer to- 
day. The question Is: How can you quickly locate the 


most farmers with the most money to spend? What can 


agency executives, sales managers and advertising man- 
agers use as an accurate guide in fixing sales and adver- 
lising quotas, in making merchandise move? The answer 
is mapped out for you on the 


NEXT PAGE 
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SOURCE: Computed for period 1935-36-37 by 
Successful Farming from the 1930 and 
1935 Census of Agriculture and Farm 
Cash Receipts, 1935-1937, US.D.A. 


START WITH THE ““HEART”’ 
--WHERE FARMERS MEAN 
BUSINESS! 


Successful Selling today calls for Selective Selling. 
Thats why Successful) Farming’s evaluation of the 
farm market is accepted at face value by America’- 
leading advertisers. They have tried it again and again 
and ...it works! The reason is simple: 

It is not just a pretty-pieture map but a Sales Oppor- 
tunity Map based on long, impartial study of all the 
facts. It talks not merely geography but buy-ography. 
It tells you, county by county, where farm buying 
power is concentrated and where it is scattered. It 


shows you where to go, what to expect, how to get it. 


In the entire farm magazine field Successful Farming 
vives you the greatest proportion of its circulation 
in the Red Counties (where high-income farms are 
concentrated) and the least in the White Counties 


(where high-income farms are scattered). 


(ny representative of Successful Farming will gladly 
give you the whole story on Concentrated Farm 


Buying Power, including a map for desk use. 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines, lowa. 
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LARGEST FARM CIRCULA- 
TION IN THE WORLD’S 
RICHEST FARM REGION 


PANN yae 


Markeling 


| Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
” | | [’ | (} [, ht A p H 5 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers. 


BETTER MACHINES REDUCE LABOR MAN - HOURS 


AMAZING TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES SINCE 1929 POINT TO HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS PICTOGRAPH BY 
IF WE CAN FIND RE-EMPLOYMENT FOR WORKERS THROWN OUT BY MACHINES Sho Managimtrt 


*1935 MAN - HOURS REQUIRED TO PRODUCE SAME QUANTITY OF GOODS AS 1929 
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#1935 MAN HOURS (SHADED) AS COMPARED 
TO EVERY 100 MAN HOURS IN 1929 


ALL MANUFACTURED GOODS 64 


w 


DURABLE GOODS 55. 


°o 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 50. 


wn 


SOURCE :- BULLETIN 70, NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


IS YOUR PLANT FIFTEEN ACTIVITIES MOST 
WELL IDENTIFIED LOCALLY? FREQUENTLY PUBLICIZED 


A SURVEY AMONG 263 NEW ENGLAND MANU - AS SHOWN BY SURVEY AMONG 263 NEW 
FACTURERS SHOWS THESE AS THE MOST POPULAR ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS: 
METHODS OF IDENTIFYING THE LOCAL PLANT : . 3 a 


NEW PRODUCTS 35 
DOLLARS PUT INTO COMMUNITY Pm 
THROUGH PAYROLLS, TAXES. 33 
LOCAL PURCHASES 


PLANT OR EQUIPMENT MODERNIZATIONS 28 


WELL PAINTED BUILDINGS 


SIGNS SHOWING COMPANY NAME 


ATTRACTIVE WALKS, LAWNS. GROUNDS WAGE INCREASES 24 4 


TOWN APPROACHES CLEAN 


AND ATTRACTIVE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 


SIGNS SHOWING PRODUCT (S) MADE LONG - SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


OFFERING TO SHOW VISITORS 
THROUGH PLANT SIGNIFICANT COMPANY ANNIVERSARIES 
SIGNS SHOWING TRADE MARK 32 ee aos eng 


¥ i, WAGE DECREASES AND 
wg they yyy 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO INFORM 31 
VISITORS ABOUT PRODUCTS 


Yee 


REASONS THEREFOR "uz si . 
e i DISPLAY ROOMS OPEN TO 28 SIGNIFICANT ORDERS OBTAINED 
o SIGNS WELL LIGHTED AT NIGHT 15 EB PROMINENT VISITORS OR DELEGATIONS 16 EZ i 
OTHER LOCAL PRODUCT DISPLAYS 9p eb pans a 12 
MUSEUM SHOWING EARLY PRODUCTS pin Ba preren odgg " EZ 


FLOOD LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS 
AT NIGHT 


PROFIT - SHARING AND BONUS PLANS 10 Eee 
PICTOGRAPH BY 


Saks Managimtrt 


SOURCE :- NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


Hurricanes and Tidal Waves, Too.. 


General Sherman! 


Hh. Rhode Island chapters of the tragic 
story of the September 21 hurricane and 
tidal wave have been written... and eagerly 
read. 
True, we're having to familiarize ourselves 
with a new shore line. But Rhode Island still 
is very much on the maps... and all of us are 


earryine on. 


Willingly, we now leave the record to the 
chimney-corner story tellers and their awed 


listeners of a future generation. 


Anyone who has gone through an experience 
similar to ours certainly understands the para- 
dox: business in Rhode Island is anything but 


normal. . but seldom. if ever, has it been better! 


Unemployment is a word, 
for instance, that we've had to 
drop from our vocabulary. 
There’s no end of work to be 


done... private and public... 


To all Advertisers! 


vast funds of Government and local relief 
agencies. Distribution of this added immediate 


purchasing power has been liberal and swift. 


Those of you who have rushed new stocks of 
merchandise to flooded Rhode Island merchants 
know something of the tremendous volume of 
needed commodities ... from clothing to auto- 
mobiles now flowing into the homes of 
thousands of Rhode Islanders who saw much 
or all of their possessions swept away. As Wall 
Street would put it, the statistical tickers are 


far behind retail transactions. 


As for us here at the Journal Company, after 
eleven days and nights of heartbreaking effort, 
we thrilled at the sound of our presses rolling 
their own again. To the Woon- 
socket Call, the Boston Post 
and the Providence Visitor, who 


It was an ill wind ... but it graciously answered the call of 
blew millions of dollars worth a newspaper in distress, we 
of goods out of your factories to make grateful acknowledgment. 


and every able-bodied person meet the demands of one of the 


P - ‘ ’ ) “3: . . . 
who wants work has it. Plus greatest rehabilitating jobs this 
fat pas envelopes every week. country has ever seen. 


Supplementing Rhode 
Pi £ 


And to the many advertising 
agencies and their clients who 


revised their schedules and ear- 


Let’s all join hands again. ried on in the Journal-Bulletin 


Island’s currently swollen pay- Rhode Island needs you. We like where it was possible to do so 


rolls... and the bulwark of — tg feel that you need us. 


the 4th highest per capita 


savings in the U.S... are the * 


... We express Our appreciation 
of their loyalty to us... and of 


* their confidence in Rhode Island. 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 
Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. « New York -« Chicago - Boston - Atlanta 


R. J. Bidwell Co. - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


® ti 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LARGER AD APPROPRIATIONS, BETTER SALES 


THE RECORDS OF 164 INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES (DURABLE GOODS) INDICATE 
THAT SMALLER COMPANIES, PROPORTIONATELY LARGER ADVERTISERS, 
SUFFERED THE LEAST IN THE 1938 RECESSION 


% OF GROSS SPENT % OF GROSS SPENT RATIO OF SALES VOLUME 
SALES VOLUME FOR ADVERTISING FOR SELLING 1ST HALF 1938 TO 1937 
(OF COMPANY (3 YEAR AVERAGE) (3 YEAR AVERAGE) O- 100% 
49 ARE 6.02 (%)(%)(%) 10.8 (%)(%)\(%)(%)(%)(| 91.9 
sesese° "aa l(@)@)A MDOOOOE rea 
£58388 "© 288|(%)( “s|MOOMOOMMOE I » 
of aha ws TO. 281 (%)( 18.1 (%\(%)H(%(%)(%(%%)(%)\ 67. 
pono TO 2.08 (%) 7 62.2 
| even $5,000,000 123 (3 ralM@OOOMAG one 
PICTOGRAPH 3Y 


C4 My, as SOURCE :- 1938 REPORT CF NATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


INDEPENDENT DRUGGISTS GAIN CHAIN LOSSES FROM 1095. TO 1937 ( AS COMPARED 
IN BATTLE WITH CHAINS WITH INDEPENDENT E GREATEST AMONG 


THESE HIGHLY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS: 
( 1936 (FIRST HALF) HOW THE SALES DOLLAR IS 


DIVIDED BETWEEN THE TWO 
ee peoones = me i 


1937 (FIRST HALF) - | = o 
- SHAVING 
CREAMS 


1938 (FIRST HALF) HEADACHE 
REMEDIES 


INDEPENDENT 
75.1 


INDEPENDENT 
75.8 


RAZOR 
BLADES 


HAND 
co LOTIONS 


STORES GAIN WHEN THEY DISPLAY ADVERTISED BRANDS 
TOOTH BRUSHES ARE AN EXAMPLE 


DISPLAYS OF DISPLAYS OF DOLLAR SALES 
UNADVERTISED BRANDS .. ADVERTISED BRANDS OF BRUSHES 
CHAINS INDEPENDENTS CHAINS INDEPENDENTS CHAINS INDEPENDENTS 
° 100% ° 100% ° 100 % ° 100 % ° 100% ° 100% 
1936 | 
85 134 98 104 
1937 . # 


% REDUCTION 


| : SOURCE: A.C. NIELSEN, PRESIDENT 
aso tg a ; A.C. NIELSEN. CO., BEFORE CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
Saks Managomnt ae, 'ASS'N. OF CHAIN DRUG STORES, SEPTEMBER, 1938 
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Modine advertising is prepared 
by The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
Milwaukee 


Sales and Promotion Executives call Business Week the most important 
part of Modine’s Unit Heater promotion program 


Since 1935 the Modine Manufacturing Company has 
been advertising its Unit Heaters in BUSINESS WEEK 
— pointing out to executives that Modine Unit Heaters 
will save them money by their fuel-saving efficiency. 

And now Modine tells us that BUSINESS WEEK is 
doing the same thing for them — reducing costs through 
efficiency. Modine Sales and Promotion Executives say: 

“We look upon Business Week as the most important 
part of the Modine Unit Heater promotion program. 

“We want to reach those executives in industry and 
business who influence the purchase of heating equip- 
ment .. , and whom it is almost impossible to reach 
economically with the strictly vertical publications. 


[40] 


Business Week has been doing just this for us since 1935 
and consequently has been getting a bigger slice of our 
appropriation each year. 

“We might add that our 1938 advertising is stressing 
the fuel saving ability of Modine Unit Heaters . . . an 
especially appropriate theme at this time when executives 
are interested in abolishing waste and effecting savings. 
We honestly feel that by using Business Week we are 
abolishing waste and effecting savings in Modine Unit 
Heater promotion.” 

To those advertisers who are debating whether to use 
BUSINESS WEEK in 1939, we say: “Advertising to the 
right people in the right place pays dividends.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


- SAVING A 
EAM- 


With 103,000 paid sub- 
scribers and more than 
270,000 other readers, 
BUSINESS WEEK reaches 
more executives per 
advertising dollar than 
any other general 
magazine or general 
business magazine. 


EEK 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


PUBLICATION 


The Executives Business Paper 


A McGRAW-HILL 


NoveMBER 1, 1938 [41] 


SALESMAN’S TIME MORE PRODUCTIVE WITH SPECIALIZATION 


MISSIONARY SALESMEN OF A LARGE FOOD MANUFACTURER SOLD THE “GENERAL LINE,“ MORE THAN A SCORE OF ITEMS. 
THEY DID SOME CREATIVE SELLING, PICKED UP MANY ORDERS WHICH WOULD HAVE GONE TO NEXT JOBBER’S MAN . 
THEN COMPANY GAVE MEN 3 ITEMS ON WHICH THEY MUST SPECIALIZE. RESULTS HAVE BEEN MOST SATISFACTORY. 


CALLS PER DAY 


sno BB BB Be Se So FFF Fo Ft ” 
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—— 


PRODUCTIVE TIME SPENT ON OTHER WORK 
% 


REPORT OF CALL, FILLING ORDER BLANKS, PICKING UP SOURCE :- RECORDS OF A 
STALE GOODS, WORK ON PRODUCTS OTHER THAN THOSE ASSIGNED 


WOMAN’S EXPERIMENTAL AGE IS IN THE TWENTIES 


- A STUDY MADE AMONG 5,124 WOMEN IN 37 CITIES INDICATES THAT WOMEN’S BRAND LOYALTIES ARE STRONG BEFORE 20; 
THEN FOR 15 YEARS THEY ARE SUSCEPTIBLE TO OTHER CLAIMS; AFTER 40 THEY BECOME PROGRESSIVELY “SOT* IN THEIR WAYS 


‘ PURCHASE OF GIVEN BRANDS TEN TIMES OUT OF TEN, TYPICAL PRODUCTS 
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SOURCE :- “THE AGE OF SUSCEPTIBILITY,” 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC., OCTOBER, 1938 


PEAK SEASONS IN WHOLESALE TRADES 


SALES OF WHOLESALERS BY MONTHS, AVERAGED FOR YEARS 1936-37; BASE 100 EQUALS AVEARGE MONTH (815%) 
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A Proven Principle in Selling 


Let it save you 
Waste in Advertising 


Business markets are not a list of corporate names or pins on an impres- 
sive map. Business markets are men... a very select group of men who possess 
that all important power, buying authority. 


Able sales managers don’t allow their men to shoot blindly at anybody 
who will listen. They insist on contacts with buying authority. 


If such a principle makes sense in selling, it certainly makes sense in 
advertising. And this is the fundamental publishing principle of C.C.A. mag- 
azines. It answers two questions any business paper advertiser might well pon- 
der: 1. Why waste a lot of money on men who do not have the ability or author- 
ity to buy? 2. Why miss many key men who will read but won’t subscribe? 


Controlled Circulation is the one way to get all the coverage you need 


without much that is mere waste. Try C.C.A. publications and see the differ- 
ence. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT & HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE MILL & FACTORY 
AIR CONDITIONING TOOL BLUE BOOK MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


BAKERS REVIEW HOSPITAL TOPICS NATIONAL JEWELER 
BANKERS MONTHLY & BUYER NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


BETTER ROADS INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT , 
COMPRESSED AIR NEWS The OFFICE 


MAGAZINE Magazine of Office Equipment 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST PETROLEUM MARKETER 


CONTRACTORS & EN. —- JNDUSTRY & WELDING hn pewTUM PRACTICE 


GINEERING MONTHLY JOBBER TOPICS PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
DIESEL PROGRESS LIQUOR STORE & ROADS AND STREETS 
DRUG TOPICS DISPENSER RUG PROFITS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & MACHINE DESIGN SODA FOUNTAIN 


POWER MEAT SUPER SERVICE STATION 


ELECTRICAL DEALER SYNDICATE STORE 
ELECTRICAL MEDICAL ECONOMICS MERCHANDISER 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER TIRES 


FLEET OWNER WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
GLASS PACKER ECONOMICS 


GOLFDOM WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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CONSUMER INCOMES IN UNITED STATES 
INCOME LEVELS AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 


MOUNTAIN AND PLAINS NEW ENGLAND . 


NORTH CENTRAL 
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SOURCE :- NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, 1938 


DISTRIBUTION BY FAMILY | OCCUPATIONS AND incomes I 
INCOME LEVELS . OF NON -RELIEF FAMILIES 


SOURCE .. NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, 1938 


FAMILY ALL INCOME GROUPS ESSIONAL OTHERS 
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SOURCE :- NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, 1938 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


Better Machines Reduce Labor Man- 
Hours: Increased productivity lowers 
prices, increases standards of living-— 
but hasn’t solved the unemployment 
problem. ...J/s Your Plant Well 
Identified Locally? and Fifteen Activ- 
ities Most Frequently Publicized: 
Well-painted buildings and attractive 
grounds are the most frequent meth- 
ods of identifying local plants among 
263 New England manufacturers. 

Larger Ad Appropriations, Better 
Sales: There is much in this Picto- 
graph to support the contention of 
those who believe that advertising ap- 
propriations should not be cut in bad 
time. Those companies which kept 
their advertising at a relatively high 
level had sales in the first half of 1938 
only about 8% under the correspond- 
ing 1937 period . . . Chain Drugs vs. 
Independents: The independents in- 
creased their percentage of the total in 
the first six months of both 1937 and 
1938. A clue to this situation may be 
found in the bottom Pictograph, which 
shows that the independents gave 
greater cooperation in the form of 
displays to advertisers of tooth 
brushes, and increased their sales, 
while the chains displayed less, sold 
less. See special survey, page 21 this 
issue, on display policies of chains and 
independents. 

Salesman’s Time More Productive 
with Specialization: Specialization can 
increase the number of calls 25%, re- 
duce time lost in waiting by one-third 
and increase productive time on othe 
work 71% ... Woman's Experimental 
Age Is in the Twenties: With amaz- 
ing regularity, regardless of the prod- 
uct, young girls seem to carry on the 
buying habits of their mothers, but 
start experimenting in the twenties and 
early thirties, then become loyal to 
one brand and pass that loyalty on to 
their children . . . Peak Seasons in 
Wholesale Trade: The Pictograph on 
monthly variations in manufacturers’ 
trade brought requests for more of the 
same. Note, for example, dissimilarity 
between electrical goods and dry 
goods. With but a minor exception, 
when one goes up the other goes down. 

Consumer Incomes in the U.S.: A 
very worth while investment would be 
to send 30 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of the National Resources Com- 
mittee report, Consumer Incomes o} 
the United States, from which the 
data for this page were taken. 
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Among Troy's leading men in 1812 was kindly Samuel 
Wilson, known to everybody as "Uncle Sam." During the 
Second War with England Samuel Wilson's slaughter house 
supplied the troops bivouacked at nearby Greenbush with 
thousands of barrels of beef. Each barrel Wilson marked 
"U.S.,"" meaning United States. But to the soldiers, many of 
whom knew Wilson, it was "Uncle Sam's" beef. 

The appellation was only known locally. "Uncle Sam" as 
the personification of the United States wasn't getting very 
far in displacing the then popular ‘Uncle Jonathan." 

One day an army contractor, having purchased a quantity 
of meat in Troy, advertised that he had received a large 
supply of Uncle Sam's beef of a superior quality. Quickly 
the name "Uncle Sam" became the recognized designation of 
the United States. 

Whether it's beef, beer or bustles, use advertising in The 
Record Newspapers to make the name of your brand stand 
for the product in the minds of the more than 119,324 
consumers who live within the 3!/,-mile radius of Troy's 
A.B.C. City Zone. 

You tell “everybody” about your product through The 
Record Newspapers, Troy's sole dailies. Blanket coverage at 
only 12¢ per line makes Troy New York State's lowest cost 
major market! 


GOING TO We mean the 1939 World’s Fair in New York. 
Plan to stop off in Troy either going or com- 
ing. Many things: of historic, economic and 


THE FAIR? scenic interest to see in the Troy Area. 


Details are yours for the asking! 


- RECORD 
uk TROY RECO ’ ORD 
THE Tee ows He 1 


NINIVERSARY 
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Vural, “Uncle Sam,” by George Gray, in the Hendrick Hudson Hotel, Troy 


Uncle Sam Needed Advertising 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
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GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS 
BUILD 
BETTER 


BUSINESS 


NO. 35 


Discussions of TYPICAL JOBS 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING HAS DONE 
. «+ prepared by advertising 


agencies of wide experience 
in the use of business paper 
space ... sponsored by these 
outstanding business papers: 


AMERICAN BUILDER & BUILDING 
AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS WEEKLY. New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
Chicago 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST, New York 


ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
MACHINERY, New York 
POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING & MAIN. 
TENANCE, Chicago 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


STEEL, Cleveland 


: . GIFFORD 
K. C meet 


General eer Company 


McGraw Electric 


TOASTMASTER TOASTERS 


ARE IN THOUSANDS OF RESTAURANTS 


‘° ... thanks to Business Paper advertising! 


The first news of an automatic toaster that pops up the toast and 
clicks off the current was carried to hotel and restaurant operators 
in business papers. And for sixteen years, recording each improve- 
ment in the Toastmaster Toaster, business papers have been the 
most important single advertising force employed in this field. 


Today, most of the world’s toast is made on Toastmaster Toasters. 
To the McGraw Electric Company, makers of Toastmaster Products, 
the importance of the business paper cannot be overestimated. 


The McGraw Electric Company wanted to reach and convince 
all the men who influence buying 
in hotels and restaurants at one 
time. Business paper advertising 
did it quickly, at low expense, and 
against a background of editorial 
content that helps make advertis- 

ing doubly effective. 
B. M. RIKER 


wll 
Ass't Sales Manager » s oo 


Commercial Division Account Executive 


McGraw Electric Company Earle Ludgin, Inc. E A R # E L U D G I N r I C ° 


ty 


Nearly a half-million dol- 


lars have gone to make the 
William Penn even more 
attractive to you who use 
it. New public rooms, res- 
taurants, and larger con- 
vention space. And new 
guest rooms, GOO of the 
16000 completely re-done. 
and offering every newest 
facility for your comfort. 
New equipment and the 
most modern facilities 
“back stage’ —for your 
swilter, smoother service. 
Yet, withal, the same mod- 
est prices prevail—an ex- 
cellent room for as little as 
$3.50 a day. 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD DP. ONEILI 


General Manager 


2 Z 
= = 


New Aippoin tments 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


| 
| 
| 


tioned five or more times as being ‘‘one of the 
prominently displayed products in the window.” 


Windows 


The list of companies and products below is restricted to those men- 


The Best Displayed Products in Drug Store 


up to five—most 
The survey was 


conducted in 12 major cities during the week of September 19-24. 


COMPANY OR PRODUCT 


DRUG PRODUCTS 


Alka Seltzer 

Listerine 

Parke Davis Products 
Bromo Seltzer 

Bayer Aspirin 

Lavoris 

Abbott's Vitamin Prod. 
Phillip’s Milk of Mag. 
Squibb Products 

Sal Hepatica 
Fletcher's Castoria 
Parke Davis Vitamin Prod 
Vick’s Vap-O-Rub 
Bisodol 

Lysol 

Squibb Milk of Magnesia 
Pablum 

Anacin 

Ex Lax 

Zonite 

Alimin Tablets 

Mum 

Pepsodent Antiseptic 
Petrolagar 

Lanteen Products 
Nujol 

Noxzema 

Rem Cough Syrup 
Feen-A-Mint 

J. & J. Products 
Squibb Mineral Oil 
Unguentine 

Upjohn Products 

A. D. S. Products 
Pursang Tonic 

A. D. S. Milk of Mag. 
A. D. S. Alkol 

Dow Products 
Pertussin 

Freezone 

$s. $. $ 


McKesson’s Milk of Mag. 


DENTRIFICES, ETC. 


Ipana Tooth Paste 
Calox Powder 

Colgate Tooth Paste 
Squibb Tooth Paste 
Dr. Lyon's Powder 

Dr. West's Tooth Paste 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
Pepsodent Powder 
Colgate Powder 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Tek Tooth Brush 

lodent Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
Kolynos Tooth Paste 
Pro-phy-lac-tic T. Brush 
Squibb Powder 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 


SUNDRIES, ETC. 


Kleenex 

Kotex 

Eastman Kodak 
Kodak Films 
Modess. 

Dr. Scholl's 
Westclox Clocks 
Agfa Films 

Flit 

Mazda Lamps 
Webster's Dictionary 
Venida Tissue 
Ingersoll Watches 
Shu Milk 
Energine 

Scott Tissue 
Gilbert Clocks 
Larvex 

Autopoint Pencil 
Carter’s ink 
Eaton Stationery 
St. Regis Clocks 
Ingraham Clocks 
All Other Products 


Devoted 90% 
or more to the 


products of 
} one 
| manufacturer 
Ind. Chain 
23 1 
1 4 
21 
5 
4 
4 
8 1 
4 
14 
1 
2 
14 
4 
5 
3 
6 
4 
10 
16 
2 
2 
11 
1 
2 
6 
1 1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 2 
12 1 
6 
6 
5 1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
7 q 
8 3 
35 1 
15 6 
6 
5 
9 5 
7 1 
5 
6 1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 


Continued from page 22 


facturers’ 
products but 
one 
outstanding 
ind. Chain 
18 1 
9 1 
12 
8 1 
4 2 
5 
10 3 
3 3 
5 2 
6 1 
5 1 
2 
1 
3 1 
4 
2 
1 
5 3 
3 
4 1 
8 
9 
4 
2 
2 2 
7 
4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
10 
9 1 
9 
6 1 
6 2 
10 1 
7 
10 
9 
5 3 
5 1 
3 2 
2 
2 
2 1 
2 4 
3 
19 6 
5 
8 3 
20 5 
3 
8 4 
6 4 
4 3 
3 4 
7 
5 2 
2 4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 


Several manu- 


Small displays 
of the products 


of up toa 
dozen 
| manufacturers 
Ind. Chain 
24 2 
9 1 
2 
5 
7 1 
8 1 
2 2 
5 
7 
6 1 
3 1 
7 
1 4 
5 1 
3 
11 
1 1 
2 
4 1 
4 
5 
5 
2 1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
13 2 
13 2 
11 
3 1 
2 3 
2 2 
6 2 
9 
6 
8 
3 1 
1 
2 1 
5 1 
2 
4 
2 
31 3 
33 4 
12 1 
4 5 
20 4 
oe 5 
6 4 
3 2 
1 1 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 


**Mass” 
windows with 
scores of TOTALS 
items 

Ind. Chain Ind. Chain Both 
23 8 88 12 100 
8 5 27 11 38 
35 35 
12 2 30 3 33 
6 4 21 7 28 
7 3 24 4 28 
20 6 26 
5 3 17 7 24 
1 3 19 5 24 
6 3 20 4 24 
6 1 19 3 22 
1 17 4 21 
7 2 18 3 21 
3 3 12 8 20 
4 2 16 3 19 
8 19 19 
7 19 19 
3 1 13 5 18 
3 18 18 
5 2 13 4 17 
16 16 
3 15 15 
4 15 15 
4 15 15 
1 | 14 14 
1 3 8 5 13 
5 3 8 4 12 
4 } 12 12 
1 1B 1 
1 10 10 
1 3 | 6 4 10 
5 | 10 10 
9 9 
8 8 
1 3 5 8 
1 7 7 
2 7 7 
3 7 7 
1 7 7 
6 6 
5 6 6 
5 5 
9 3 36 5 41 
11 35 3 38 
6 2 30 4 34 
4 2 25 5 30 
5 3 19 8 27 
4 2 22 5 27 
3 2 21 5 26 
6 25 25 
4 22 22 
3 2 17 5 22 
13 2 18 3 21 
2 3 10 6 16 
6 3 9 6 15 
5 3 10 4 14 
4 8 6 14 
2 1 6 6 12 
10 10 
5 5 
19 7 76 23 99 
39 6 80 18 98 
5 60 5 65 
2 7 41 23 64 
23 4 49 11 60 
7 9 25 18 43 
3 2 24 15 39 
2 4 16 10 26 
11 3 16 3 19 
2 1 12 7 19 
5 17 17 
4 1 12 3 15 
2 4 7 11 
3 9 9 
4 8 8 
2 8 8 
3 7 7 
3 7 7 
6 6 
2 3 3 6 
1 6 6 
1 6 6 
1 6 6 
1115 912 2027 
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Alka-Seltzer 


for Gas in Stomach 


Fur 


Alka-Seltzer 
For Acid Stomach 


“| TOOK AN THAT'S FINE- 


SP ncn ta ’ THERES NOTHING 
-SELTZER A ben sratceteg 
de > ‘ QUITE LIke 


FEEL GREAT Quick Relief for 


HEADACHES - - - COLDS 
oe; lw GAS IN STOMACH --: 
aucauze |i b MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS 
i TOO MUCH FOOD OR DRINK 


Alka Seltzer 


ORBES 7 UC C 0. 


OCHESTER DETROI! 
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¢ Though its the world’s biggest canning outfit 
youre one of millions if you've never heard of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. But you have heard of Del Monte 
Peaches. [Us Calpak who cans them. And it’s Calpak’s 
Del Monte advertising that made America brand-con- 
scious in canned fruit. Fortune delineates Calpak’s 
far-flung empire. Diagnoses Calpak’s headaches which. 
though numerous, do not prevent handsome treatment 
for Calpak’s shareholders (if you happen to be one 
thank Heaven for Hawaii). CaLpak: THe ADVENTURES 


or Det Movre Branp. Page 77. 


QP 


The boss who never fires 


© Nunn-Bush has a labor plan that works. No strikes. 
No lockouts. And (for 90% of the workers) no layoffs. 
Workers have a hand in their own firing. FortTuNt de- 
seribes how it works, how Nunn-Bush flattens the roller- 
coaster seasonal curve of the shoe-business--thus guar- 


antecing Fiery-trwo Pay Cireks a Year. Page 69, 


WIN th | Find an error in Fortune: (See Page 42) 


Saks walves the rules . . 


and nets a cool $20,000,000 in sales. When Adam Gimbel 
meets a revered merchandising axiom he stands it on its 
head. Volume is his watchword for Saks Fifth Avenue— 


but volume in luxuries, of all things. He has a good part 
of the trade convinced that his flighty notions are keeping 
Saks in the red. But when they see Saks Fifth Avenue’s 
astonishing figures, published for the first time in For- 
TUNE, their eyes will pop. Saks 1s Very ... Page 57. 
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THE SOUTH: from rags to riches 


* What forces now, at long last, have set the poverty- 


stricken, soil-eroded, share-cropping South on her indus- 
trial way. And, when the Northeast and Middle West were 
sprouting their first smokestacks, what held her back 
despite her impressive resources? FORTUNE discovers in 
the nation’s “No. 1 Economic Problem” its (and perhaps 
your) No. 1 Economic Opportunity. THE INDUSTRIAL 
SoutH. Page 45. 


TRUST-BUSTING STREAMLINED 


¢ Will the half-million dollar “Monopoly-Committee” 
start (a) just another witch hunt for wicked capitalists 
or (b) a scientific study of what makes capitalism’s 
wheels go round? Judge for yourself, when you’ve read 
ForTUNE’S profiles of the brilliantly assorted group of 
probers who form the committee. THE So-CALLED Monop- 
OLY COMMITTEE. Page 72. 
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Doctors in the Doghouse 


¢ The A. M. A. is complex. It’s a trade-association—but 
a scientific body, too. It is arbiter of professional ethics 
but thrives mostly on advertising revenue, It is a guardian 


of public health—but fights “socialized” medicine. How 


it has landed itself in the middle of a ticklish “govern- 


ment-and-medicine” tangle is told in Fortune's clinical 


study of Tue American Mepicat Association. Page 89. 


IF YOU THINK YOU'RE A LIBERAL... you may get a sur- 


prise when you read THE ForTUNE Survey (Page 74), 
which uncovers Public Opinion’s answer to the question 
“What is a Liberal?” 


WHY PUNISH THE POOR . . . for the sake of punishing the 


rich? ForTUNE’s Editorial makes a plea for a new kind of 
reformer. BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT. Page 67. 


FROM FORTUNE’S ADS 
It keeps a lake from leaking. 
Goodrich Rubber (G. E.) 


. 
Should advertising men have a past? 
Young & Rubicam (Y. & R.) 


oo 
Built to point one ounce of aluminum at the 
unknown. fleoa (PF. OS. Ro} 


Ilow much is a miracle worth? 
Columbia Broadcasting System (C. B. S.) 


if | had a tree that grew such pears, I'd sit 
under it with a shotgun every night. 
Bear Creek Orchard (G. L. 5.) 


Now ... the cow... and how! 
Cellophane (B. B. D. & VO.) 


Why five roses... in a four roses ad? 
Four Roses (Y. & R.) 


FORTUNE'S CHRISTMAS PACKAGE... Gencral Motors... 


Kurope since Hitler... Will Hays ...U.S. Treasury . 
L.S. Debutante ... Museum of Modern Art. 
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What a “Serub Team” Sales Force 
Is Doing for Hall Brothers 


EVELOPMENT of — junior 

salesmen from its own organ- 

ization has been successfully 

evolved as a policy during the 
past eight years by Hall Brothers, 
greeting card manufacturers of Kansas 
City. 

Results have been twofold. The 
company now has a source from which 
it can supply about half of its needs 
for salesmen: Replacement of those 
lost through turnover, and the filling 
of new requirements brought about 
by growth in business. It also has 
achieved a valuable esprit de corps, 
both in the selling staff and through- 
out the plant. 

The most likely source of sales 
material is the graduating classes in 
business administration at universities. 
Each Spring a group of executives, in- 
cluding the president, general man- 
ager, and sales manager, visit univer- 
sities in the Middle West to meet and 
talk with members of such classes. 
About a dozen men were hired in this 
way last year and the year before. 

“In interviewing the men,” com- 
ments Sales Manager W. E. Tucker, 
“we try to pick those who have been 
leaders. Scholastic standing is con- 
sidered but not as a primary factor. 
We like men who have been managers 
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To the trade in trailers go Hall Brothers’ 
rookie salesmen, showing and selling the 
firm’s display units in weak territories 
and seeing that purchasing dealers prop- 
erly “display the display.” The unit is 
designed as an efficient sales tool for the 
dealer—displays a complete assortment 
effectively and provides storage room for 
stock. 


BY 
KENNETH FORCE 


Turnover has dropped ma- 
terially since this Kansas 
City firm adopted the plan 
of giving young college men 
a thorough apprenticeship 
for sales work by operating 
The 


rookies get both inside and 


a junior sales force. 


outside training, learn com- 
pany policies and sales meth- 


ods from soup to nuts. 


of their school papers, athletic man 
agers, presidents of their classes, and 
so on— in a word, those whose school 
careers demonstrate that other people 
follow them. We picture them as 
future salesmen or junior executives. 

“The young men go to work in the 
plant, usually filling orders. After a 
couple of months or more, we have a 
good idea of their qualifications, and 
they are shifted about to various de- 
partments. 

“Our observation of the men’s 
abilities is continuous. Perhaps the man 
is apt at detail work, in which case 
he will fit well into some department 
permanently. He may be fast, or slow. 
Executive ability may be indicated by 
the amount of supervision he requires. 

“If he indicates that he is a sales 
type, we put him in a department 
where he can learn those things about 
the line and how it is handled that 
later will be valuable background ex- 
perience for his career as a salesman.” 

The dealer service department is 
perhaps the most valuable of these 
from the viewpoint of learning how 
the line is sold and serviced. It has 
to do directly with merchandising. 
Here are made up all displays, both 
inside and window, and here is the 
company’s merchandise stock control. 
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@ If any advertiser should be in the 
position to report on the value of 
rotogravure, it is the Walk - Over 
Shoe Company, who have used it 
for 14 consecutive years. Therefore, 
when they say that they have found 
rotogravure to be not only “sales 
building, but institutional and educa 
tional as well/’ it is evidence worthy 
of your most careful consideration. 

Rotogravure is one medium con 
cerning which so sweeping a claim 
could be justly made. For it is unique 
in that it combines the saturating 
coverage of Sunday newspaper cir 
culation with magazine-like beauty 
of reproduction and length of life. 

If you have not had occasion to 
determine what the combination of 
these two qualities can do for your 
sales, try a test campaign in one 
area with rotogravure. It won't cost 
you much, but the results will be 


conclusive. 


eaten 


J lore. 


Galk-Ovey Shoe, 


i 
7O Gremon — Streep. 


f 3c ASton_, 


ROTOGRAVURE 
ADS PULL 
FOR WEEKS 


Pi: “lence 
“Ctory 


The Early Bird Gets 
The Cream of the Crop 


t wait to buy your summer shoes. The style and 
s more easily obtained early. Get a full season's 
ervice from your white shoes 
Walk-Over whites, cool as the breeze that blows in 
from the sea 


BOSTON 


UE. « Ww c x 
eee ya ‘* 
fide ras Rwdee nate Mees 


Established 1872 + Neenah, Wisconsin 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
122 East 42nd Street 8 South Michigan Avenue 510 West Sixth Street 


“In selling our product, technical 
knowledge is mot  mecessary, but 
knowledge of merchandising is. 
Greeting cards have grown up as a 
business only in recent years, and the 
market still is underdeveloped. Our 
problem is not to open additional re- 
tail outlets but to help our present 
dealers merchandise cards,’ Mr. 
Tucker pointed out. 

The small town druggist and book- 
store used to handle a few greeting 
cards only because they had calls for 
them. They failed to recognize the 
opportunity to make them a profitable 
item. If a good salesman called, very 
likely they overbought on some item. 
They had no method of maintaining a 
“balanced” display, a proportion of 
various items that accurately reflected 
their sales of cards. The dealer might 
have six father birthday cards, for 
instance, and one mother birthday 
card. This sort of merchandising 
naturally had poor results, and the 
dealer became discouraged. The 
second phase of card merchandising 
was the mounted display, but with this 
it was difficult to get volume turnover. 


Stock Control That Helps Sell 


Hall Brothers developed a_ stock 
control plan for dealers that does give 
them a balanced display of cards. With 
display fixtures developed especially 
to merchandise greeting cards, the 
company has what it terms a “unit.” 
There are various sizes of units de- 
pending on the amount of business 
done by the retailer, and they have 
been evolved for both “seasonal” and 
“everyday” cards. The designs and 
the number of cards in each design 
are selected by HB for the units. 

The company’s world-wide business 
in greeting cards gives it a unique 
knowledge of the popularity of various 
greeting cards, and in making up 
orders and re-orders for units, it uses 
the designs and sentiments that have 
been thoroughly “‘tested” and are 
known to be best sellers. 

A dealer may have, for example, a 
stock of 12 cards of a certain kind. 
Three of these will be on display and 
nine in stock. The last three of the 
nine held in reserve are banded. 
Under the band is a card which, when 
the stock reaches the “signal” point, is 
sent to the company. Because the card 
is dated and Hall Brothers’ records 
show when the particular design went 
out originally, the company can de- 
termine immediately the rapidity with 
which the card has been sold. If it 
has been a fast retailer, the re-order 
is filled with the same stock; if not, 
with a new design. Rate of sale also 
determines the number of cards the 
dealer should have on the re-order. 
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This constitutes an almost automatic 
inventory and buying system for the 
dealer. The comment of one dealer 
who purchased one of the units is 
typical: “I sell more cards in a week 
now than I formerly sold in a year.” 

So in the dealer service department 
the prospective salesman becomes 
thoroughly familiar with units and the 
merchandising and buying problems 
they are devised to solve. 

There are other departments in 
which he will get experience befor: 
going out: Sales statistics; fixture 
advertising, in which are handled cir- 
culars, mats, inserts for merchandising 
envelopes; and salesmen’s sample de- 
partment from which he probably will 
go out to help carry a_ salesman’s 
sample cases and write orders. But he 
usually ends up with dealer service. 

The new man who still appears to 
be headed for a sales job after sore 
time in the plant gets a variety of 
special training during the year before 
he goes on the road. For instance, 
there is a public speaking class one 
night a week for ten weeks in the 
Winter. During this period frequent 
meetings are held, and some of the 
younger salesmen already on the road 
are brought in for them. 


Training Reeapitulation 


“Just before the prospective sales- 
man goes out to sell we give him a 
final, solid week of training which 
covers intensively the ground he has 
been over more slowly during the year. 
The week starts off with an aptitude 
test by the personnel manager, a talk 
on the company by the general man- 
ager, and an address by President 
Hall. Trips to various departments 
illustrate points of instruction, even 
though he already is familiar with the 
plant. Dealer merchandising problems, 
such as display, variety, balance, buy- 
ing, and stock keeping are taken up. 
Merchandise itself is studied inten- 
sively. Unit control is, perhaps, the 
principal theme of the week’s work. 
It is demonstrated as the salesman 
would demonstrate it to the dealer. 
A planned sales presentation is given 
him, and this he must learn, though 
we do not want him to use it as a 
canned sales talk.” 

The young man now is sent out to 
sell units from a trailer. The trailers 
used for this purpose by Hall 
Brothers the past three years carry 
fixtures set up just as they would be 
in a store. The trailer crew works 
north in the Summer and south in the 
Winter, wherever the territory needs 
attention. Although the junior sales- 
men may be working as many as two 
states, geographically they keep close 
enough together to mect every weck- 


end for conferences with the sales 
supervisor, who is in charge of the 
fleet and who goes over with them 
their problems, trade experiences, etc. 

After the young salesmen place 
orders for the units, they go back 
over the territory to see that the dis- 
plays and units have been delivered 
and are set up properly in a good spot. 
Some of their work is with the regu- 
lar salesmen in their respective terri- 
tories. They not only get experience 
selling but also watch salesmen work 
ing and showing the regular sample 
line. They don’t carry sample lines 
in the trailers, though regular sales 
men carry portfolios that show the 
units as well as the regular line. 

Anyone hired by Hall Brothers as a 
silesman spends a period on_ the 
trailer, but the young man developed 
by the company spends about half of 
his three and one-half to four year 
apprenticeship in the plant and about 
half on the trailer. When they come 
out of college they are, on the average, 
about 22 years old and the company 
doesn't like to put them on the road 
much under 25. 

Salesmen on the trailers are paid a 
salary with a small bonus for results. 
While they are in the plant their rate 
of pay is higher than that of other 
companies for similar work because 
“we feel we are making an investment 
in their future. 

Half of the new salesmen we have 
hired in the last two or three years 
have been men we developed. It has, 
of course, taken several years to get 
the young men coming through. 

‘Formerly out of, say, 25 new sales- 
men (young men, then, too) we might 
hire in a year, ten were with us by the 
end of the year, and six by the end of 
the second. 


These Men Stick 


“At least a third of those we now 
hire in this way go out as salesmen, 
and better than half of them are suc- 
ceeding. Some of them return to the 
plant. A few we lose. 

“That we develop salesmen from 
the organization is an incentive for the 
young man who comes in and doesn’t 
want to stop with order filling,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Tucker. ‘“‘We had one 
man, formerly a bank clerk, who 
worked through the plant and became 
a successful salesman. Each year now 
several bank clerks who knew him 
apply for positions. 

“Promotions in the sales force are 
made from the ranks of junior sales- 
men, and this, coupled with the com- 
pany’s plant policy of promoting 
wherever possible from the ranks, 
gives us improved morale, and attracts 
more and better manpower.” 
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Three Men on a Chart: The Personnel Institute runs a line on a chart for each man 


tested for abilities. 


In this chart, for the purpose of comparison, the lines of three 
men have been run. No. | is the line of a top-notch salesman. 
line of a fair salesman but one who would start no fires in the specialty line. 


No. 2 is the 
No. 3 


would make a poor salesman but would succeed as an accountant or comptroller or 


be a very fine research worker. 


The Institute has a “Career Clinic” for those seeking 


to determine their abilities. 


How Accurately Can Aptitude Tests 
Appraise Potential Sales Ability? 


Psychologists are making some progress in the direction of 


reducing some of the gamble now involved in hiring men 


purely on the basis of personal hunch. 


AN a sales manager, through 

the medium of a series of care- 

fully compiled test questions, 

predetermine the selling quali- 
fications of a potential salesman? Can 
the aptitudes and areas of strength and 
weakness in a man be discovered in 
advance and so save the company the 
costs of the present tryout system? Is 
it possible, through a quiz, and a rat- 
ing system on paper, to cut down the 
employe turnover? 

The Personnel Institute, Inc., of 
Chicago, insists that all these things 
can be done, and more. Morris I. 
Pickus is president. Dr. Samuel M. 
Stevens, dean of University College, 
Northwestern University, is chief of 
research and vice-president of the In- 
stitute. 

After 15 years of work Dr. Stevens 
has compiled a series of questions, dif- 
fering somewhat for various sales 
fields, and has already used them to 
“rate” more than 10,000 men. To 
test the tests, they were made “blind’’ 
by Dr. Stevens on hundreds of men. 
After he had turned in his reports they 
were checked against the known quali- 
fications of the salesmen. 

Sales managers who cooperated in 
the experiment in a number of cases 
voiced their amazement at the findings 
of the Institute’s rating experts. 
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David Kennedy, vice-president, 
American Radiator Co., Chicago, who 
submitted his sales staff to the com- 
plete battery of tests, reported the find- 
ings “96% right.” M. J. Stevenson, 
sales manager for the Air Comfort 
Corp., distributor for Carrier Corp., in 
Chicago, submitted a group of sales- 
men of known abilities, and replied, 
“You hit these men 100%.” 

“In making these tests to find out if 
we were on the right track,” said Mr. 
Pickus, ‘‘we said to sales managers, 
‘Let us put your men through the test. 
Give us good men, average men, poor 
salesmen. Don’t tell us anything about 
them. We will tell you.’ 

“We have found that we can send 
out a battery of questions, let sales 
managers in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Boston or New Orleans hold the tests. 
When the papers are completed they 
can be sent to us for grading. We 
transfer our findings to what we call 
an Individual Rating Chart. 

“This is inserted in a loose leaf 
binder which carries an explanation 
of our system and ends with an in- 
dividual report which summarizes our 
findings and contains our verdict as to 
the man’s abilities. If the salesman is 
a prospective employe we recommend 
his employment or against it. We also 
give our reasons for our verdict.” 


Explanation of Percentile Scale: The 
Rating Chart indicates the individual's 
position in the general population of peo- 
ple who have taken these tests. If an 
individual scores in the 50th percentile on 
Mental Ability, it means he has average 
intelligence in comparison with the gen- 
eral population. If an individual scores 
in the 90th percentile in Sales Aptitude, 
it means that only 10% of sales people in 
general have scores that are equal to or 
higher than his. If he should score in the 
10th percentile it means that 90% of the 
people in the group have scores equal to 
or higher than his. 


These reports, or examinations, may 
be put to two distinct uses: 

1. An aid to employers in select- 
ing new men or in determining the 
abilities of men already on their staffs. 

2. A guide to individuals in de- 
termining what kind of selling work 
they should do or whether they are 
qualified for sales work at all. 

The theory behind the problem 
holds that management has a re- 
sponsibility in employment: To find 
the areas of strength of the men em- 
ployed, or their weaknesses, and en- 
deavor to fit them into the spots where 
they are most likely to succeed; the 
age-old problem of discovering and 
helping the square peg in the round 
hole. 

A number of salesmen were recently 
given a lecture by a sales manager 
which required an hour and a half. 
At the end of the talk, which included 
a demonstration, 20 questions were 
asked. These were answered on paper. 
One salesman failed in 19 of the 20 
questions. 

“The fellow who flunked the 19 
practical questions evidently had no 
place on the staff,’ said Mr. Pickus. 
“He surely was in the wrong kind of 
work. Had this salesman been tested 
before he was hired the management 
would have saved time and money 
wasted in training him. 

“The average sales manager looks 
skeptically at our tests because he is 
likely to think them some sort of I. Q. 
rating. That is all wrong. We think 
that it is very possible for a man to 
be too much of a thinker and too 
little of a doer. The most important 
point of all in selling is— will he 
work?” 

The battery of tests consists of a 
six-page personal history form; also a 
30-minute time test on mental ability, 
a vocabulary test, a sales interest in- 
ventory, the well-known Stanford Un1- 
versity personality inventory which 
rates the salesman on the four per- 
sonality traits of extroversion and 
dominance, self-confidence and social 
independence, plus a 45-minute test on 
social intelligence. When a group of 
salesmen has been assembled the time 
required to give the complete battery 
of tests is two and a half hours. 


One Chicago organization, after 
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THE BIGGEST WORD 


- ...\ 


IN TODAY'S (” 


MARK THAT WORD WELL...s“burban! It should stick up 
and out in the minds of men who study their marketing. 
For it has more sales-significance than any word in the 
Book of Business today. Here’s why: 


In the social make-up of America there is a certain 
group made up of suburban families. You find them 
everywhere; in towns and cities of a// sizes. But you al- 
ways find them living the same “suburban” mode of life, 
whether their business is 5, 15 or 55 minutes from home. 


This mode of life revolves around a gardened home 
which they own. Home is the Big Adventure! What’s 
more, these folks are blessed with children. Yes, and 
they are blessed with healthy discontent. They want...and 
have the money to buy. . . anything that will make their 
home, inside and out, a better place in which to live. 

And there is one book to which they turn for informa- 
tion and inspiration...one book which mirrors their 


saline 


- a 


mode of life: Better Homes & Gardens. It follows that 
here is one book with which sales-minded executives 
must reckon today...since it reaches and teaches 
1,850,000 above-average families who need more, read 
more, buy more... America’s BIGGEST Suburban Home 
Market! Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


REACHING 1,850, 
AMERICA’S BIGGE 


BETTER 


s for Your 
A 


| 
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ET choice locations—get more 
and better tie-ins at retail out- 
lets—improve dealer cooperation! 
Equip your salesmen with Kling-Tite 
—the improved method of instal- 
ling Point-of-Sale advertising! 
Tacking posters in the most con- 
spicuous spots—installing win- 
dow displays—covering dis- 
play panels—tacking out- 
m& doors—are all done in less 
time, with less effort, and 


OF- SALE wTme, Gnomon 


A.LHANSEN MFG.CO 


5019 Ravenswood Ave. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


“YOUR BOSS IS 


CRAZY! 


ITOLD OUR 
COMPETITORS 
SALESMAN 


...and Then I Found What Those 
AUTOPOINT Pencils He Sent Out 
Were Really Doing for Him! 


TOLD Jim his boss was daffy to spend 
money sending out Autopoints, im- 
printed with his firm name, to all his best 
customers and prospects. But he didn’t 
say much. Pretty soon I noticed that Jim 
seemed to be going places. One day I 
asked him about it. “Sure, I am,” he said. 
“Remember those Autopoint pencils my 
boss sent out? Well that’s when things 
started on the mend! It's that gag about 
‘good-will gained is half the battle won,’ 
I guess. Anyway I'm sitting pretty, and I 
claim those Autopoints are the cause of it!"’ 
Maybe Jimisright! Why not lookin 
to it? Write today on your letterhead 
for a free sample pencil and copy of 
‘The Human Side of Sales Strategy 
It’s full of sales ideas. No obligation! 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. SM-11, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, 1 
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{submitting a_ selected and_ limited 
| group of men, was so sold on the re- 
sults that a few days later it submitted 
| 24 more men for test findings. Later 
\the company reported through an 
| executive that, dircctly due to ~ find- 
ings, it had arranged to replac ce five of 
the men and that it had been able to 
sct up types of work for a number of 
its best men which would fit them bet- 
ter and so, it was hoped, increase their 
value both to themselves and the or- 
ganization. 

“All the men secking employment 
with us in the future will be tested,” 
said this executive, “and those falling 
below the level set for proficiency in 
our work will not be employed.” 

The service is available to men who 
want employment and are not quite 
sure what sort of work they are best 
equipped to succeed in. In this the 
Institute seeks to guide individuals 
into careers suitable to their abilities 
|and personalities. 


Tests Photograph Personality 


A typical finding and analysis when 
completed includes a chart, with rating 
line, covering headings as follows: 

Mental ability, vocabulary, selling 
aptitude, clerical efficiency, extrover- 
ion, dominance, self-confidence, me- 
aptitude and social intelli- 


| chanical 
gen 

The purposes behind some of these 
tests are: 

Mental Ability Test—Measures the basic 
aptitude one has for such things as learn- 
ing, remembering, evaluating, comparing 
ind associating facts; abilities fundamental 

' in successful selling. 

| Vocabulary Test—Covers both “recogni- 
| tion” and “use’’ vocabularies. A generous 
vocabulary is essential in meeting varying 
sales situations; psychologically important. 

Selling Aptitude Test—Measures the per- 
sonal attitudes, social and emotional habits 
which distinguish successful from unsuccess- 
ful salespeople. 

Extroversion Test—Measures the degree 
to which an individual is interested in peo 
ple and outer environments; desirable in 
| person-to-person selling 
; Dominance Test—The salesman who is 
too domineering ina sales situation antag- 
onizes the buyer; the one who lacks ability 
to control a situation is at a disadvantage. 

Self-Confidence Test— Measures the man’s 
confidence in his own capacities; his abil- 

ity to impress others: important in select- 

| ing a new representati 

| Social Independence Test—Measures the 
| ability to get by oneself: favorable 
|! to one who must work alone A iow 
| dexree of social independence indicates 
ibility to make friends. The deduction for 


along 


] 

speople is apparent 
Social Intelligence Test—Measures abil 
make satisfactory adjustment in social 
tuations: extremely important in the sales- 

man : 

SALES MANAGEMENT was permitted 
to examine a specific recommendation 
given to a company which had sent an 
applicant for a job through the Per- 


sonnel Institute. (The names men- 
tioned are, of course, fictitious.) This 
is the report: 

“Mr. Z. Z. Blank was referred to us 
for the purpose of exploring his possi- 
bilities for sales work in relation to selling 
work clothing to department stores and 
other retail dealers. He is 37 years old, 
5 feet 7 inches tall, weight 150 pounds 
and of slender build. 

“The significant features of the findings 
on Mr. Blank are an above-average degree 
of ability in mental alertness, a low degree 
of social intelligence, a very weak com- 
mand of vocabulary, with sales interest be- 
low average for successful salesmen and 
personality traits that would definitely miti- 
gate against success as a salesman. 

“An internal analysis of the social in- 
telligence test reveals some very significant 
factors. On the sections dealing with recog- 
nition of mental state in others, observa- 
tion of human behavior, sense of humor 
and memory for names and faces, Mr. 
Blank was unusually weak. It is usually 
our experience that individuals scoring low 
on particular sections of this test have not 
had a particularly wide experience in social 
group contacts and have probably confined 
their social activities to individuals and 
small groups. 

“Usually such an individual has also ex- 
ercised little if any discriminating or critical 
analysis of behavior of his fellows. From 
these observations we conclude that Mr 
Blank does not possess to a very well de- 
veloped degree the social background which 
is valuable in assisting an individual to 
adjust himself easily to situations in the 
business and social world. 

“Mr. Blank scored in the 55th percentile 
in the test on sales interest inventory. We 
have established as a standard a minimum 
score of 80th percentile, which means that 
Mr. Blank is below average and we would 
not recommend him as being a possibility 
for successful sales work with your firm 


Finale: “Not Recommended” 

“His score on the vocabulary test de- 
notes a very great weakness in word sym 
bolism. Inasmuch as this plays an im- 
portant role in the extensive verbal expres- 
sion necessary to a salesman, we would be 
very skeptical of Mr. Blank’s ability to im- 
press the clients of the Holdtight Mfg. Co 
to any great extent. 

“In the personality traits we call to your 
particular attention that he scored in the 
{1st per centile in dominance, which indi- 
cates that most customers would lead him 
instead of being led by him. He also made 
a very low score in self-confidence, which 
is additional proof of his lack of selling 
aptitude. 

“In conclusion, even though Mr. Blank 
has a fine background, having spent 12 
years with the Hoovus Dry Goods Co., of 
Hoovus, we would not recommend him for 
a position with your company.” 


Some of the organizations which 
tested men through the Personnel In- 
stitute are International Harvester Co.., 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, 
Signode Steel Strapping, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Pfaelzer Bros., W. A. Alexan- 
der & Co., Quarrie Corp., Hyland Elec- 


tric Co., National Boulevard Bank, 
Chicago, Harrison Wholesale Co., 


Continental Coffee Co. and Wadhams 
Oil Co.. of Milwaukee. 
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St. Louis 
The Advertising Club of St. 


Louis re- 
cently clected E. Lansing Ray, Jr., secre- 
tary, Globe-Democrat Publishing Co., as 
president of the club to serve for the com- 
ing tcim. Other new officers are: Robert 
R. Buiton. Ray Maxwell, and Arthur B. 
Ocker. vice-presidents; Robert L. Johnson, 


secretary, and Peter W. Herzog, treasurer 

The Sales Managers Bureau of the St 
Louis Chimber of Commerce anticipates 
that 1,500 sales managers and advertising 
men { ) the city and surounding territory 


will aticnd their conference November 18 
on “Planning for the Sales Upswing in 
1939 Speakers who will address the con- 
ference arc: W. J. Cameron, vice-president, 
Ford M Co.; Frcd B. Heitkamp, Amer 
ican ‘Ty Founders Sales Co., and R. D 
Marshall. Williams Ojil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp 


Fort Worth 


No n at Fort Worth, the con 

ntion Financial Advertisers Asso 
ciation h will last through November 

h peaker’s program Elmo Roper, 
escat ( Bert H. White, Buffalo 
bank ident and specialist on bank- 
ing »; and Dr. J. C. Dolley, Uni- 
ve y Texa who 1s giving a lecture 
cou ) handling of public relations 

A ne h spe 1k rs wh ) appe irc | he fore 
the 16 imnnual invention of the tenth 
1i he Advertising Federation of 
America. held Octobr 27-29 in Fort 
W | A Jame A H ». chief In- 
vestiz for the Federal Trade Conimis 
sion: Farle Pearson. New York. general 
mana’ f AFA Miles Trammel Chi- 
cazo iVE V esident of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Co. and A. O. Buck- 


ingham, New 

he dy & C Inc 
The tenth distri 

Texas. Oklahoma 


president, Cluett, Pea 


includes the states of 
Louisiana and Arkansas 


Rochester 

L. R. Boulware, vice-president and gen- 
eral ma j Car Corp spoke bet ¢ re a 
recent 1 ing of Sales Managers Club 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
The subject of hi Ik w “Solving a 
Specialty Sclling Problen 
Shreveport 

T : I Cl of Shreve 
will f off t ifs next gular 
mee \ b 14 
Youngstown 

The , O!} 4 tis 
Cl f ' ar at 
eee oo e 


the following new officers: President, John 
J. Gillespie, and secretary, Paul H. Bolton, 
secretary and treasurer of the Chamber. 


Cleveland 

New officers of the Sales Managers Club 
of Cleveland are: President, John Irwin, 
vice-presidents, Walter Ayers and Frank 
W. Perrin; and secretary-treasurer, Llmet 
L. Weber. 

Industrial Marketers of Cleveland have 
elected Paul Teas, president, Paul Teas, Inc., 
as president, and J. L. Beltz, advertising 
manager, Thew Shovel Co., as vice-presi- 
dent. 


Philadelphia : 

The first monthly meeting of the 1938- 
'39 season of the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia was held the latter 
part of October, with Walter D. Fuiler, 
president, Curtis Publishing Co., as guest 
speaker. The topic of Mr. Fuller's talk 


was ‘Better Business—More Jobs—Fairet 
Taxes.’ 
Milwaukee 

R. D. House, Evans Associates, Inc., 


Chicago, spoke recently before the October 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, briefly outlining the 
values and shortcomings of established 
methods of evaluation. Other speakers on 
the program included T, Clayton Cheney, 
advertising manager, Milcor Steel Co., and 
P. C. Ritchie, Waukesha Motors Co. 


Boston 
Members of the Sales Managers Club of 


the Boston Chamber of 
Glenn H. Armstrong, 


Commerce heard 
sales manager, time 

International Business 
speak on “Hiring and 


recording division, 
Machines Corp., 


Training Salesmen 


San Francisco 

Larry Lane, publisher, Sunset Magazine 
spoke recently before the San 
Sales Managers’ Association on 
ing a Produ to the 


Regional Market.” 


Francisco 
De vclop 
Requirements of a 


»: . | 
Pittsburgh 


The Sales Managers Club of Pittsburgh 


ha elecied F. C. McKee. West Penn 
Cement Co.. as president to serve for the 
coming yeat Other new officers chosen 
Wel F. H. Barteaux, Dictaphone Sales 
Corp., first vice-president; E. A. Kliment 


Western Union Telegraph Co., 
president; R. M 
urer; and L 
ing Co 


New York 
Hen y Obe: meyer Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, has been appointed gen 


second vice- 
Dravo Corp., treas 
Herbick & Held Print- 


"Ree" 
Ru: n 
snyder 


secretary 


' 
1 


era! chairman « the program 
for the meeting of the A lverti ing Fedeta 
tion of America to be held in New York 
June 18-22. J. Kenneth Laird, Weco 
Pr ( been ma irman ot 


the national attendanc 


committe 


Providence 


At Octope ng, 1 ers ol 
' Sa] Mar ( | ¢ 
( t ( a. 2 M j 

ee 
Agen n “Or Bi 
Sales J | M Me Ik cente } 

nd 
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CRYSTAL 
PERMANENT DEALER 


DISPLAYS 
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The New FOLD-FLAT™ 
EFFECTIVE—ECONOMICAL 


Extraordinary value — a brilliant, color- 
ful, glass front, chrome framed, illumi- 
nated display at an amazingly low price. 
Patent reflector box folds Aat for shipping. 


IDEA BOOK 
SENT FREE! 


Here's food for sales 
thought— 32 pages 
packed full of solid, 
meaty information 
on permanent dis- 
plays. , 


CRYSTAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1715 DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 
Cities 


Representatives in Principal 
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your problem of assuring adequate protection 


ty client drawings, photos and other valu- 
ables in the mails. Right now your boys may 
sWalhic thi costly material in corrugated 
board and paper. But that costs money for 
material add weight that shoots up post 
i2¢ There's a better way—use Columbian 
Safeway Mailers instead! They rim and 
pecd the mailing, and above all give 
“fo pre ion to valuables in the mails 
ur ind 
{ eve ! } 
. f M 
(on ( 
we a re : ta ae 
1d. 


Life with a columnist is a trial for 
any woman. A late-season millermoth 
was fluttering around the house, and 
the missus and I fell to talking of the 


powder on its wings. ‘What és that 
dust ?” she asked. “Flour,” I replied. 
“He's a miller, you know.” Go ahead 
and groan! 

* * * 

Tom Liddell spotted this curious 
paragraph in an advertisement in the 
New York Herald Trib and asks: “Is 
it English?” After reading it twice, I 
decided it’s a cryptogram: “Indeed, 
the question really is, if its end is not 
wo for while major style shifts 
cost hugely to accomplish, they cost far 
less than not to sell cars in satisfactory 
volume.” 

* * 

I am disappointed in the New 
Yorker's Howard Brubaker. He didn't 
say anything about “eight million can- 
celed Czechs.” 

* * * 

Mark Van Liew says you probably 
won't care to meet them—the girl 
with the big jitters who always sends 
her “best twitches” . . . and the black 
sheep who put a bah sinister on the 
family escutcheon. 

* * * 

Also in colyuming mood, H. G. 
Sandstrom offers the following. For a 
weight-reducer: “It takes your breadth 
away.” For fancy foods: “Truffles for 


a trifle.” For shoes: “We foot the 
nation’s Bills, Toms, Dicks, and 
Harrys.’ For golf accessories: “May 


we have the next stance with you?” 
x *# * 

Sour note: Be an oaf, a prig, or a 
curmudgeon and people say ‘That so- 
and-so!’”’ But be a good fellow and 
you will be a good thing. The world 
will make a path to your door, dump- 
ing its problems in your lap, those that 
are petty and those that are ponder- 
ous. There doesn’t seem to be any 
middle road. 

* * & 

He never looks at another woman,” 
says Fleischmann’s Yeast. What man- 
ner of man is that? 

x * * 

And then there was the fellow who 

was cited for knavery! 
a *K * 

A Chicago scout turns in a little ad 

of Carson Pirie Scott's on ‘The Sig- 


[60] 


nature Shirt.’ One of those collegiate 
brainstorms where a gal’s friends write 
their names all over her shirtwaist, and 
the store embroiders the names per- 
manently. It was the copy that 
knocked our scout loose, especially the 
part I have put in italics: “Here's a 
brand-new way to keep your campus 
colleagues’ minds off their work—or 
to create a stir in the office.’ Reminds 
me of the male version of the signa- 
ture-shirt idea which I saw recently. 
Just over this dizzy-looking boy's fun- 
dament was the inscription, “Dead 
End.” 
* * * 

Another good test-word for drunks 

would be “candidacy.” 
: = = 

Brubaker did say, however (and 
pertinently), that those drivers who are 
in such a hell of a hurry look like 
people whose time isn’t worth much. 

* * 

Probably inspired by the old Child’s 
Restaurant slogan, Scranton’s Hal 
Weber tossed off this one: ‘Call for 
Calvert—the nation’s festive spirit 
from toast to toast.” Not bad, young 
fella. 

— 

“Four Prisoners Broiled to Death.” 

Headline. “Warden and Guards to 
Be Grilled.”——-Headline four days 
later. John Anderson thinks that is 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” 

. _ 

This correspondent isn’t through. 
He says: “While listening to Major 
Bowes, my daughter pulled a fast one. 
A young lady from Washington was 
broadcasting the hum of some real 
bees. The major began kidding her as 
is his wont—calling her ‘a honey 
with the bees,’ etc., when Daughter 
pipes up with: ‘Major B's waxing 
facetious tonight’.”’ 

* * 

In this reporter’s opinion, colorgra- 
vure is making terrific strides, often 
reproducing the ‘copy’ more faith- 
fully than letter-press. 

. ¢ « 

In chain groceries, Cash is the word 
for Carry. 

a 

With all the reporters, copy-writers, 
novelists et al, writing to pre-deter- 
mined length, I wish Remington Rand 


or somebody would invent a mechani- 
cal word-counter to be fitted to type- 
writer platens. It would count one 
word every time you touched the 
space-bar, so that long words and short 
words would take the same count. 

* * % 

Phil Schwartz reports the slogan 
used by the Harris Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Birmingham: ‘The Haul- 
mark of Safety and Service.” 

a 

The office boy says those Whitman’s 
Chocolate photographs are candy- 
camera shots. 

* * * 

Copy-writing is an ancient and hon- 
orable calling. It’s copy-REwriting 
that makes a chap wish he had taken 
up house-painting or chiropractic. 

* * # 


The girl friend thinks there should 
also be a course in NOT making pub- 
lic speeches. 

* * &* 

Many a fellow has found that, 
after chasing the rainbow and catching 
it, he was merely smeared with seven 
kinds of wet paint. 

* * x 

In high school, the teacher once 
told us that there are three words in 
which the vowels—a, e, i, 0, and u— 
follow in their natural order. One of 
them is “abstemious’” and the other is 
“facetious.” I never did find out what 
that third word is. Is there a lexi- 
cographer in the house? 

* * 

A half mile south of Pompton 
Lakes, N. J., Bob Brown saw this sign 
on a_ boarding-house: ‘Tourists 
Taken.” He thinks that is commer- 
cial candor. 

$= 2 

“Touché!"’, as we say in the code 
duello. W. R. Eiselt, of Hammond, 
Ind., writes to the open forum of The 
American Mercury. ‘Your magazine 
showed its yellow color a little too 
vividly in its current issue by publish- 
ing the tripe of T. Harry Thompson. 
The slop of advertising-man Thomp- 
son indicates quite clearly that both 
he and you make the brain-power of 
a gnat stand in formidable contrast. 

' Gnats to you, too! 
* * * 

Allan Hovey combines “blow” and 
“moron” to designate those nitwits 
who are always blowing their klaxons: 


“Bloron.” a 


Within a week, I wrote three scripts 
for Edwin C. Hill, the newscaster, and 
made a talk at Harrisburg for Dale 
Carnegie. Hill and Dale, as it were. 

* * * 

Chiropodists, you might say, charge 
so much a foot. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON, 
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Our interest in the itinerary of a housewife inside a store, made us 
wonder about her travels outside! So we had Facts, Consolidated 
make a survey. 


Facts, Consolidated interviewed 3,000 housewives on the Pacific 
Coast—found current copies of The Family Circle in 1,187 homes! 
Interviewers also found that Family Circle readers shop MORE 
TYPES of stores than readers of the other magazines surveyed! In 
addition to Safeway Stores (which distribute Family Circle in the 
west, and where readers must shop to get copies): 


62.3%, of the F. C. housewives shop INDEPENDENT STORES! 
monisct Fn 31.3%, of the F. C. housewives shop OTHER CHAIN STORES! 
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Isn't it obvious that Family Circle's influence on housewives’ buy- 
ing must extend to all types of products in ALL TYPES of stores? 


THE FAMILY GHRIGLE MAGATINE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. Represented 
by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


FACTS, CONSOLIDATED SURVEY—3,000 Women on the Pacific Coast 


Saturday Ladies’ Woman’s 
Family Evening Home Good Pictorial Home 
Circle Post Journal —— McCall’s — Housekeeping _ Sunset _ Review — Companion 
oan ~ Total % Total % Total % Total % Total % Total % ‘Total % Total % 
Magazines ; " 
Read Regularly 1,187 948 934 832 921 594 856 818 
Stores Shopped 
Safeway 942 79.4* 401 42.3 363 38.9 331 39.8 373 40.5 235 39.6 341 39.8 330 40.3 
Other Chains $78 Sl. 290 30.6 321 34.4 269 32.3 295 32.0 206 34.7 253 29.6 Zao SZ 
Independents 739 62.3 697 73.5 691 74.0 628 75.5 665 72.2 408 68.7 636 74.3 son 41.9 
Super Markets 124 10.4 141 14.9 134 14.3 123 14.8 ign $5.1 So? 15.5 125 14.6 106 13.0 
No Choice 14. 12 12 1.3 M1 1.2 . ae 8 1.3 7 8 9 14 
TOTAL TYPES 2,190 1,541 1,520 1,358 1,484 949 1,362 1,285 


*A considerable number of the housewives interviewed were asked, ““‘What store did you shop at last?””—which accounts for this lowered percentage. Ordinarily, since 


Safeway Stores distribute The Family Circle, this figure would be 100%. 
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WLS Station with a Heart 

Service and 
played the 
WLS in the hearts of a surprising number 
f radio listeners in the great Central West 


showmanship seem to have 
leading roles in establishing 


Perhaps we should say service with show- 
manship. Surely there appears to be som 
thing unique in the methods of this station 
wh ail in the main at the rural com 
muniti but attracts city dwellers é well 
Phere might be a lesson in it 
When Burridge D, Butler, president and 
ly of Pian bun vhich will 
Ichrate its centennial as America’s oldest 
farm pape in 194] purchased WLS from 
Sea Rocbuck & Co. in 1928, he told his 
taff that to make a uccess of this new 
medium he felt it would be necessary to be 
of definite service to listeners and shape the 
programs to their daily needs. He desired 
iid, to give them timely information, 


is well as cducational and spiritual guid 
ince and entertainment 

This program has been followed defi- 
nitely. The amount of time set aside for 
purely service features, not available for 
sponsorship, is very noticeable. Forty-five 
minutes each weck-day, at noon, are devoted 
to “Dinner Bell Time.” This is a sustain- 
ing period bringing entertainment, market 
reports, farm news and education to corn 
belt families. Fifteen minutes each morn- 
ing brings “Morning Devotions 

After pioneering in programs for rural 
schools with the “Little Red Schoo] House 
of the Air,” dating as far back as 1925, 
WLS instituted a comprehensive educa- 
tional schedule more than a year ago—a 
daily 15-minute program, “School Time.’ 

The program is significant in that it is 
planned and developed under the direction 
of Harrict H. Huten, WLS educational di- 
rector, with the cooperation of state depart- 
ments of public instruction, teachers’ 
associations and parent-teacher groups, but 
is produced and financed entirely by WLS. 

The period devoted to School Time had 
previously been one of the most productive 
spots commercially on the schedule of the 
station. It was selected through recom- 
mendation of Midwest school officials as 
the most desirable time for the program. 
The time is not for sale to anyone—not 
even spot announcements being acceptable 
during the period 

Stepping out of its role as primarily a 
farm station when Chicago's public schools 
were closed by infantile paralysis a year 
ago, WLS loaned its facilities to the Chi- 
cago board of education and carried four 
programs daily until schools were reopened. 

In other ways it has often stepped into 
the breach to give help, alleviate suffering 
and lend a helping hand to the unfortu- 
nate. ‘There are numerous evidences that 
it is a station with a heart. 

On several occasions when the American 
Red Cross has sent out appeals to raise 
funds for emergencies WLS invited its lis- 
teners to participate and they have re- 
sponded with contributions totaling approx- 
imately $600,000. When it became known 
that there was a need of wheel-chairs for 
children in a considerable number of hospi- 
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in the Midwest WLS listeners were told 
they could help again. More than $15,000 
was raised and children’s chairs were sent 
to 100 hospitals. Besides that, new radio 
receivers, from WLS funds, have gone to 
more than 200 orphanages and crippled 
children’s homes from Georgia to Alaska. 
More than $16,000 has been contributed by 
listeners to purchase dolls and other toys 
tor the children of poor families 
With a view to being of service within 
the home, and to assist in the housewife’s 
multitude of problems, a daily ‘Home- 
maker's Hour’ has been maintained for 
nany years headed by a qualified women’s 
program director. Up-to-the-minute market 
reports, of value to every farmer, are given 
at intervals throughout the day and_ six 
general news broadcasts are featured daily. 
Apparently Mr. Butler's carly aims have 
been carried out. This seems to be proved 
by the fact that national surveys here fre- 
quently ranked the Prairie Farmer station 
as first in service to rural people 
An interest-clinching vehicle in selling 
the station to its listeners consists of per- 
sonal appearance tours of WLS stars. Dur- 
ing the last six years these entertainers have 
made 4,364 personal appearances in theaters 


Burridge D. Butler, six feet three and 
vigorous at 70, son and grandson of min- 
isters, became a reporter in time to cover 
the Johnstown flood. Before he was 30 
he had built a down-at-heel newspaper to 
success, fighting graft, featuring affairs of 
home and fireside. Within another five 
years he had founded papers in Omaha, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis—all called The 
Daily News—and bought into the Kansas 
City World, Des Moines News and other 
papers. He was ready to retire when he 
bought the Prairie Farmer, about 25 
years ago, but along came radio—to cap- 
tivate him ever since.  Business—and 
much work in the Boys Club movement 

have not kept him from world-wide 
traveling, sending 50 young people 
through college, becoming an authority 
on painting and rug weaving, or knowing 
the name of every cow on the Prairie 

Farmer farm. 


and fairs, often to record-breaking crowds 
and audiences. These appearances have 
brought in a box office gross of $1,501,137. 

Just about everyone in the Midwest, and 
many c¢lsewhere, is familiar with the 
“National Barn Dance” program originated 
well back toward the beginning of radio by 
WLS. It entered its 15th year of consecu- 
tive broadcasting last April. This program 
has been broadcast twice nightly before paid 
audiences ever since March, 1932, in the 
Eighth Street Theater, Chicago. 

In the six and a half years in the Eighth 
Strect Theater more than 700,000 persons 
have paid approximately $500,000 to see 
this broadcast performance. Visitors have 
come from all over North America and 
from many foreign countries. All seats are 
reserved, and the “standing room only sign” 
is out almost every Saturday night. 

Annual special events programs of spe- 
cial interest to farmers which for years have 
been a regular part of the WLS schedule 
include the IHlinois and Indiana state fairs; 
the International Livestock Exposition, ir: 
Chicago; the Illinois Farm Sports Festival: 
and the Illinois, Indiana and National Corn 
Husking Contests. 

Early in 1937 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission granted WLS a construc- 
tion permit for the installation of the latest 
model 50-kilowatt RCA transmitter and a 
586-foot Truscon tower. This is now near- 
ing completion on a 40-acre tract at 183rd 
Strect and U. S. Highway No. 45, about 
25 miles southwest of Chicago’s loop at a 
cost of approximately $250,000. Jansky & 
Bailey, consulting radio engineers, after 
much research, selected the site as the best 
location in the Chicago area for giving the 
highest type of service to the Midwest. 

WLS, as do most stations, keeps a careful 
check on its fan mail. It received in 1937 
a grand total of 1,159,585 letters. Of these 
510,516 were from Illinois, 338,599 com- 
ing from outside the metropolitan Chicago 
district. Wisconsin fans mailed 213,364; 
Indiana fans, 187,853; Michigan fans, 88,- 
128, or 91% of all. From Texas came 
3,826; from California, 1,106; from Flor- 
ida, 667; from Washington, 294; from 
Maine, 252. It got 2,035 from Canada, 
five from Alaska and four from Mexico 
and the Canal Zone each. Hawaii, New- 
broadcasting. 

It is expected that the new $250,000 
transmitter, which will go into operation 
probably late in October, will increase the 
primary listening area coverage about 40%. 
One of the scientific tests in choosing the 
site for it was to analyze the soil of all 
prospective sites for “conductivity.” Soil 
conductivity has a decided influence on 
broadcasting and, for insuring best opera- 
tion, this factor must be checked. 

President Burridge D. Butler is keenly 
interested in his station and is as sharply 
concerned in its development as any man 
half his age might be. His $250,000 ex- 
penditure, made this year, he says, is to 
give the public better service and to further 
radio. 

The financial growth of WLS has been 
substantial. Its income from the sale of 
time has increased steadily since Mr. Butler 
took it over in 1928. Income in 1937 was 
more than double that of 1929. 

Some of the companies that have used 
WLS consistently over a period of years 
are the Acme Mfg. Co., Miles Laboratories, 
Campbell Cereal Co., Consolidated Drug 
Trade Products, G. E. Conkey Co., Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co., Little Crow Mill- 
ing Co., Murphy Products Co., Mantle 
Lamp Co., The Pinex Co., Olson Rug Co., 
Quaker Oats Co., Ralston Purina Co., and 
Corn Belt Hatcheries. 
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Magazines Advertised Mainly 
in Newspapers in 1937 


Last ycar magazines spent twice as much 
money in newspaper advertising as_ they 


Spent in consumer magazines and chain 
radio combined, points out the latest of the 
series of “Advertising Facts,” prepared by 
the Bureau of Advertising, American News- 


paper Publishers Association. More than 
350 migazines, among them most of the 
large national publications, spent six times 


as much in newspapers during 1937 as they 
spent in magazines and three 
times as much as in radio, The amount 
of their advertising in newspapers has in- 
creased consistently for the past several 
years. Business papers continue to be the 
most widely used medium for advertising 
promotion by magazines. 


consumer 


And One Up Their Sleeve, Too 


Country Life and The Sportsman, New 
York, have conjured a novel way of dis- 
seminating their classified and general ad- 
vertising information. To their advertisers 
they scnd two playing-card-sized envelopes 
—one labeled general, the other, classified 

containing five cards each. These are 
marked A, K, Q, J, 10 (or, if you prefer 
pinochle, A, 10, K, Q, J.) On the Ace 
card is pointed out the fact that the wealthy 
market which the two publications cover, 
is mighty important to advertisers: on K is 
given circulation data; on Q, advertising 
linage: on J, a contemporary’s opinion of 
the publication’s editorial material: and on 
10, advertising rates 

That's laying the cards on the table 


Chain Store Age Issues 
Directory 


Today Chain Store Age, New York, 
issued its 1938 Equipment and Construction 
Directory The supplement, permanently 
bound in with the November issue, may 
be used for reference purposes throughout 


the coming year by equipment buyers and 


store construction leading 
chain store fields who receive the publica 
tion. Listed are 1,000 firms manufacturing 
some 5,000 products suitable for chain 
store equipment and construction purposes 

Chain Store Age, which is also spon- 
soring the promotion of nationally adver- 
tised products to be staged November 5-12 
by “5 and 10” chains, reports that more 
than 60 companies operating over 6,000 
stores will support the campaign. Included 
in the promotion will be 82. nationally 
advertised items carried in the toilet goods, 
housewares, notions, apparel, candy, sta 
tionery and other chain store departments. 


ABC Convention News 


The proposal that maps showing market 
coverage be included in publishers’ state- 
ments of newspaper members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was voted down by 
the daily newspaper division at the 25th 
annual ABC convention in Chicago on 
October 20-21 Although the advertiser 
and advertising agency divisions were in 
favor of the plan, the suggestion was 
turned down by vote of 571 to 134. The 
proposal was then resubmitted to the boaid 
by G. Ray Schaefer, Marshall Field & Co.. 
with the recommendation that it be 
further in the hope of evolving a procedure 
acceptable to newspapers as well as adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies 

Discussion of this question followed the 
prop il set forth by E R Chapn an of 
the Flint. Mich., Journal. for the 
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studied 
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If it’s a job for offset 
printing, it’s a gob for 


HAMMERMILL OFFSET PAPER 


BROADSIDES, BOOKLETS, catalogs, an- 
nouncements—any offset work that’s 
planned to get results demands 
sharp, clean, accurate reproduction. 
Good offset reproduction depends 
largely on the paper you use. Ham- 
mermill Offset is good offset paper. 

COLOR REPRODUCTION on Hammermill 
Offset has life and snap and character. 
The surface of the paper is compact, 
non-absorbent, free from fuzz and 
lint. Colors stay where they belong, on 
top of the sheet. They hold accurate, 
fine-line register, maintain all their 
brilliance, sparkle and clarity. Good 
opacity prevents ‘“‘show through.” 

HAMMERMILL OFFSET has a distinction 
unusual in book papers. The special 
finishes print without trick make- 
ready and give a third-dimensional 
depth to illustrations. Small type has 


HAMMERMILL 


OFFSET 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


an amazing clarity and readability. 
And both sides look and print alike— 
a feature that makes possible the 
savings of work-and-turn printing. 

WHEN PLANNING your next offset jo’, 
specify Hammermill Offset. Right 
now send coupon for the Demonstra- 
tion Book and see for yourself the 
help this paper can give in strengthen- 
ing the effectiveness of your offset jobs. 


. Se eee SS 


Hammermill Paper Company, SM No 
Erie, Pa. 


Please send me the Demonstration Book 
of Hammermill Offset. 


Name— 


Position —— 


_ (Please attach to your business letterhead) 


ment of the idea. In his resolution Mr. 
Chapman voiced the newspaper division's 
belief that “the map proposals would not 
result in an accurate visualization of the 
newspaper distribution and that “in 
dividual newspapers can better and more 
efficiently present to advertisers all the in 
formation which a map plan is intended to 
convey.” 

Also highlighted at the convention was 
a discussion of the need for qualitative 
standards of measurement to supplement 
the quantitative function performed by the 
ABC 

W. W. Wachtel, president of Calvert 
Distillers Corp., emphasized this necessity, 
pointing out that numerical facts are im- 
portant, but that publishers might well 
assist advertisers further by offering an 
analysis of their readership and editorial 
performance. Others who hinted at an ex- 
panded scope of ABC activities were Gil- 
bert Kinney, vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and chairman of the board 
of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and D. D. Richards of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Senator Arthur E. Capper 
of Kansas, who is president of Capper 
Publications, also addressed the meeting 

Mr. Richards and Mr. Kinney both urged 
publishers to stop their competitive bick 
ering and concentrate their attention on 
helping advertisers sell merchandise. Mr. 
Richards suggested that they study selling 
methods of radio for a constructive ap- 
proach to the merchandising of a medium’s 
intrinsic merits 

All officers of the Bureau were re-elected: 
President, P. L. Thomson, Western Flec- 
tric Co.. New York: vice-president, F. R. 
Davis, General Flectric Co.. Schenectady: 
2nd_ vice-president Ralph Starr Butler, 
General Foods Corp., New York. 3rd vice- 
president. Fred Bohen, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines: secretary, G. R. Schaefer, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
E. Ross Gamble, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., 
Chicago 


x * 


At the two-day meeting of the National 
Advertising Executives Association, held 
October 17 and 18 in Chicago, much time 
was given to informal talks and floor dis- 
cussions of both local and national adver- 
tising problems. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation map 
plan was presented to the members and 
was generally opposed as it stood, although 
some expressed approval of the idea in 
principle 

In addition to the discussions led by 
members of the association, addresses were 
delivered by outside speakers, among whom 
were: W. S. Townsend, president of Town- 
send & Townsend; J. Frank Duffy, Gan- 
nett Newspapers; Wilder Breckenridge, 
sales manager of the Bureau of Advertising. 

Mr. Townsend caught and held the in- 
terest of his listeners by predicting $15,000.,- 
000,000 in additional profits for American 
industry in 1939, providing business will 
increase its selling budget by $10,000,000- 
000. Continuing, Mr. Townsend said if 
industry is convinced by newspaper adver- 
tising men that advertising is a powerful 
salesman, newspapers will sell more space 
at a profit in 1939 

Mr. Breckenridge offered a 14-point “in- 
dictment” against newspaper selling meth- 
ods, but stated that these criticisms might 
be a “guide for future operations.” Among 
the points he stressed was the necessity 
for: Newspaper salesmen to sell newspaper 
advertising, rather than merely their news- 
paper; a greater amount of factual market 
data to be presented to prospective adver- 
tisers; sound research on newspaper reader- 
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ship and newspaper advertising readership. 
Leroy W. Herron, NAEA president, 
urged the continued cooperation of the 
NAEA with the Bureau of Advertising. 
Of interest to members at this convention 
was the newspaper advertising promotion 
exhibit and contest. NAEA members 
judged the exhibits and = prizes were 
awarded to the following: For the best 
newspaper promotion copy, first prize, New 
York Sun; second prize, Detroit News; 
third prize, Albany, N. Y., Knickerbocker 
News. For the best printed sales promo- 
tion, first prize went to New York Herald 
Tribune; second prize, Phoenix, Ariz., 


Republic & Gazette; third prize, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 


Lewis Allen Weiss, 
new vice-president 
and” director of 
Don Lee Broad- 
casting Co. 


Media Personnel 

Lewis Allen Weiss, general manager, 
Don Lee Broadcasting Co., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
director of the network. He will continue 
in his post of general manager directing 
network operations. 

In a general reorganization of the sales 
and promotion divisions of stations WLW 
and WSAI, Cincinnati, Wilfred Guenther 
has been appointed promotion manager to 
succeed John Kuelling Koepf, resigned. 
Walter Callahan, WSAI salesman, has been 
advanced to the position of sales service 
manager of WLW. ; 

Read Wright, for the past five years a 
member of the Chicago sales staff of World 
Broadcasting System, has been appointed 
resident manager of the Chicago studios 
and offices, in charge of World’s Mid-West 
activities. 

Arthur W. Ardizone has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the Wash- 
ington Daily News. Before joining the staff 
of that publication, Mr. Ardizone was for 
two years on the New York national staff 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. ; 
Richard J. Jones, for the past three years 
manager of the local display advertising 
department of the Oregonian, Portland, 
Ore., has been advanced to the position of 
advertising manager of that publication. 


Emil Garber (left) and Walter Hecht, of 
Chicago H & E., 


The Chicago Herald & Examiner has 
coordinated circulation, editorial and ad- 
vertising promotional activities under the 
direction of Walter Hecht, formerly sales 
promotion manager. The duties of Emil 
Garber, formerly circulation promotion 
manager, have been enlarged to include ad- 
vertising sales promotion in the new set-up. 


Mabel Search, for the past two years 
managing editor of Pictorial Review, New 
York, has been named editor of that pub- 
lication, to take the place of Herbert R. 
Mayes, now managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping. 


Everybody Likes His Liquor, 
Says Foreign Advertising 

Spirits Magazine, New York, last month 
held an exhibit of liquor, wine and beer 
advertising from 40 countries. Outstanding 
features of the review were the widespread 
use of full-color lithography, new and un- 
usual copy slants, and news of an institu- 
tional beer campaign. 

Several essential differences between such 
advertising here and abroad were revealed. 
There were pictures of children drinking 
beer in Norway, San Salvador, and other 
places, and a tiny girl, in Uruguay, enjoy- 
ing her vermouth. Women also appear 
throughout much of this foreign advertis- 
ing. In fact, one advertisement showed a 
new mother, in a maternity ward, being 
served beer. The “joys” of alcohol seem 
to prevail more in foreign copy, from Japan 
to South Africa 


Media Notes 


Of the 44 monthly magazines with ABC 
membership and with over 100,000 news- 
stand circulation in the first half of 1938, 
only 15 showed gains in newsstand sales 
in this period over the level of the first 
half of 1937, Fawcett Publications, New 
York, has pointed out. Of these 15, all 
except three are women's magazines—-two 
being home maintenance magazines and the 
other a detective magazine True, a 
Fawcett publication, offers to return the 
purchaser's 25 cents, the price of the mag- 
azine, if after reading a copy thoroughly he 
does not feel he has reccived the value of 
the purchase price in reading entertainment 
; True Story has announced quantity 
discounts for four-color advertising, effec- 
tive with the January, 1939, issue. 

Listeners Digest, a pocket-size monthly 
magazine which will tap radio for its 
material as Readers Digest draws on mag- 
azines as a source of articles, is soon to be 
published by Listeners Digest, Inc., N. Y., 
although the exact date has not been set. 
It will not carry advertising—will sell for 
25 cents. Its editor is George T. Eggles- 
ton, formerly with the old and new Life 
magazines, more recently with Scribner's. 

The October Directory and Catalog num- 
ber of House Furnishing Review is the 
largest in the history of the publication. It 
contains 322 pages of which 68 are adver- 
tising pages. The Directory section, 17 
pages larger than last year, contains over 
9,000 trade-marks, which is over 400 more 
than the October, 1937, edition listed, and 
house furnishing products in more than 
1,200 classifications . . . Beginning with the 
January, 1939, issue, Farm and Ranch will 
be published monthly instead of semi- 
monthly. No change of rates is contem- 
plated. 

Transportation Displays, Inc., New York, 
have been awarded the exclusive franchise 
for the placement of advertising poster and 
painted displays at the stations and other 
properties of the Erie Railroad. 

C. E. Hooper, Inc., New York, has in- 
creased the size of its sample and geo- 
graphical coverage, program coverage and 
number of reported elements per program 
in its Radio Reports. 

KTKC, Visalia, Cal., has joined Don Lee 
Broadcasting Co. and affliated with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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Because it brought us 
the very Sound of History 


7] ‘HE AFFILIATES Of The Columbia Broadcasting System 
join in this public tribute to Columbia. 


The Sudeten crisis gave radio an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how alert it might be to that side of public 
interest which is served by knowing the truth. Columbia 
gave, at one time, the best possible demonstration of 
its own awareness to the power of the truth and of 
its Own ingenuity in obtaining it. 

This has been universally accepted as the most brilliant 
job of news coverage in the history of radio. . . and 
in all history. 


It confirms something we have long known: That to 
be associated with Columbia is to be associated with 
the best in radio. 


— The Affiliates of the— 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


WGAR WJAS WRVA KGLO WDRC WCHS WHIO WWL WTOC WORC WREC 
K — Ow a WDNC KSCJ WOKO KRNT WCAU WPRO 


WDBJ 
WTAQ KARM WJIR WISN KOMA WGST WFBM WCAO WBNS WMBD KOIN 
WKBN WNBX CFRB WIBX WKBB KSL WIBW sKVI KFAB KGAR KRLD WHAS 
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Station WSAI, Cincinnati, 1s now na- 
tionally represented by International Radio 
Sales, In 

With circulation doubled, from 340,000 


to over 60,000, the Dallas Drs patch-Journal 
has issued a Wall 


Strect Journal on October 25, a 


new tate catd 
started 


articles on “Labor and Industry” 


scr of 

The Times-Star, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
now being represented in the national field 
by Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., with offices 
in New York, Boston. and Chicago F 
The Vicksburg, Mi Evening Post and 
Morning TFHlerald have joined the Mid- 
South Dailies’ group for national advertis 


ing representation 


McClatchy Newspapers have opened a 
retail Ivertising office in San Francisco, 
under tl lirection of Robert P. Kimball 
formerly with the display advertising de 


partment f the Sacramento Bee. B 3. 
s as 


Nelson has been named Mr. Kimball i 

sistant The San Francs staff will rep- 
resent the Sacramento Bee, the Fresno Bee 
and Modesto Bee for spe il advertising 
and will render service to San Francisco 
and Oakland offices of merchandising firms 


operating retail stores in the thr cities 


Newspaper Linage Drops Again 


Yo Loss from 
1937 Level 


General 25.5 
Financial —20.0 
Fotal display —15.8 
Classified 10.9 
Retail 10.7 


However, the seasonal upturn made itself 
felt in September: total advertising 
for that month rose 17.1% above August's 
mark. This advance was 5.6% greater than 
that made in September, 1937, when there 
over the preceding 


when 


was an 11.5% 
month's total. 


rise 


Multi-lingual Advertising 
in Industrial Press 


Multi-lingual 
debut in the 


made thei: 
when Iron 
carried a dou- 
four languages—Eng- 
Japanese and French. The 
advertiser Automatic Machine Co., 
Windsor, Vt., builders of automatic screw 
machines. In the same issue another ma- 
chinery builder, Waterbury-Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co.. Waterbury, Conn., in- 
serted a spread in six tanguages—English, 


advertisements 
industrial press 
Age's issue of October 13 
ble-page 


lish, 


spread in 
Russian 
Cone 


‘ ‘ Russian, French, Italian, Swedish, and 
Newspaper advertising for the first nine 
ie ' , Spanish. 
months of this year was down 14.8% below : , 
the level of the first three quarters of 1937 Not merely a stunt to attract attention 
according to the latest report of Media was this use of foreign languages, say the 
Records. Ine Automotive advertising con recat ase x for preferred atten- 
tinued to suffer most severely, with a drop tion among the publication's foreign buyers 
of 454%, and department stores least, eas by addressing them in their native tongue 
ing off 8.0% during that period Other Of the G6 pages in that issue of Jron 
losses reported were as follows Age, 240 were advertising pages. 
SALES EXECUTIVES—"G 
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DANIA BEACH HOTEL 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


19 MILES NORTH ONLY ON 
OF A. A. A. HOTEL U.S. #1 
MIAMI IN DANIA HIGHWAY 
A 3 ACRE PARK ROPICAL PALMS and FLOWERS 
* LARGE OUTSIDE ROOMS 
* LOW RATES ALWAYS 
* OPEN ALL YEAR 
* NEAR BEACHES 
A} p e EXCELLENT CUISINE 
25 MItInutes FROM MIAMI BEACH 


Hawley Turner Becomes 
Ad Head of The Comic Weekly 


A change in the management of The 
Comic Weekly separates its selling organi- 
zation from that of The American Weekly 
and makes Hawley Turner advertising di- 
rector of The Comic Weekly. He has 
appointed D. W. Henderson business man- 


ager in the New York office and Hale 
Printup western manager at Chicago. Both 


men have been with the publication in the 
Hearst group for six years. Robert Clift 
continues in The Comic Weekly advertising 
sales staff, 


Advertisers Welcome 
“Economy Discounts” 
on Blue Network 


Effective November 1, National 
Broadcasting Co. has announced, for 
its Blue Network, a new “economy dis- 
count schedule,” which will establish 
“lowest cost per listening family in the 
history of network broadcasting.” 

The discounts range up to 20% for 
the entire nationwide Blue Network. 

Throughout its dozen years, NBC 
has had two principal networks, the 
Red and the Blue—both paralleling 
one another, more or less, market by 
market—both with increasingly large 
and responsive audiences. 

But the Red has developed the lion's 
share of NBC income, at the expense 
of the Blue. Some big advertisers, 
preferring the Red, gave it more and 
bigger shows. And these, in turn, at- 
tracied still more and_ still bigger 
shows. ‘The better the programs ber 
came, it seemed, the more they went 
“Red.” . 

Thus the NBC programs high in 
Crossley rating Standard Brands, 
Bristol-Myers, Kraft-Phenix, etc. — all 
are on the Red. The Basic Blue, of 
30 stations, has attracted good shows, 
but the complete, nationwide Blue Net 
work, of 57 stations, has been a much 
more difficult problem. 

The new discount schedule applies 
only to the nationwide Blue set-up. To 
help make this clear, Southern Group 
No. 5 has become the Blue Southern 
Group, Southwestern Group No. 7 is 
now the Blue Southwestern Group, 
Mountain Group No. 10 has been 
changed to Blue Mountain Group, and 
Pacific Coast Network No. 14 to Blue 
Pacific Coast Network. 

No discount is paid on any Blue 
supplementary group unless all stations 
of the group are ordered—nor is it 
paid on any station or group regularly 
affiliated with the Red Network, 
WLW included. 
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The new Blue discounts are paid on 
the gross rates before dollar volume 
discounts or rebates. 

For use of one of the Blue supple- 
mentary groups whose evening hour 
rate equals $500 or more, the discount 
is 5%. For two of these groups whose 
combined evening hour rate equals 
$1,000 or more, it is 10%. For 
three groups whose combined evening 
hour rate equals $1,500 or more, it is 
15%; and for the four supplementary 
groups, 20%. 

NBC has established a separate sales 
organization, headed by A. E. Nelson, 
to concentrate on the Blue. (Both 
Red and Blue, of course, are under the 
supervision of Roy C. Witmer, vice- 
president in charge of sales.) The 
Blue forces are busy pointing out that 
listener surveys now being tabulated 
show the Blue is doing a better job 
than advertiser-response up to now has 
indicated, and that the Blue provides 
advertisers with a much better choice 
of time than the Red. 

All that is needed, the Blue forces 
believe, is the new discount basis, to 
give advertisers price-incentive to use 
the Blue supplementaries. 

Probably these discounts will be 
temporary. Advertisers already have 
begun to go “complete Blue.” One 
of them, Adam Hat Stores, Inc., has 
ordered the entire coast-to-coast Blue 
Network of 57 stations for the Madi- 
son Square Garden bouts, beginning 
November 2. 

This advertiser started using the 
Basic Blue Network last year. At that 
time it had 250 stores and agencies, 
mostly in the New York metropolitan 
area. By January of this year the num- 
ber of Adam Hat outlets had been in- 
creased to more than 400, as far west 
as Fort Worth, Texas. 

The Blue is beginning to shake off 
the “blues.” 


Hiram Walker to Employ 
Big Holiday Ad Schedule 
Hiram Walker, Inc., will concen- 
trate “one of the largest Christmas 
promotions ever used by any distiller’ 
in the period between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, because in those weeks 
the average liquor store does about 
20% of its entire year’s business. 
Leading off will be a spread in full 
color on Canadian Club, Ten High, 
gin, Private Cellar, and Stodart’s 
Scotch brands in Collier's, Life, Cos- 
mopolitan, Liberty, Time. A spread, 
likewise in color, on Walker's prepared 
cocktails and cordials will run in the 
Christmas issue of Esguire. The “Fea 
tured Family” theme will also run in 
244 newspapers of key markets 
throughout the country. Seven liquor 


trade journals will reinforce. Sherman 
K. Ellis, N. Y., is the agency. 
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This hind 0F GOSSIP 


IS A GOOD THING 


Traveland is all a-buzz—with 
nice gossip about The Stevens! 
Travelers, wise in living, tell 
about the world of ease and 
comfort that they find at this 
largest hotel in all the world. 

““Located ideally—in the 
business district yet on the Park 
and Lake, removed from the 
turmoil of congested traffic’... 
“The kind of welcome that 
makes you feel at home”... 


“Rare attention to even little 
details”. . .‘‘Always a perfect 
room selection from modest 
singles to sumptuous suites’... 
“Biggest bargain in living.” 
These are the things they say. 

Come to The Stevens, see 
for yourself. You'll thank this 
kind of gossip. You'll find the 
ease and satisfying comfort 
which has made The Stevens 
Chicago's Outstanding Hotel. 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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A BEAUTIFUL SUITE 
$6.00 FOR TWO PERSONS 
TWIN BEDS, BATH, PARLOR, RADIO 


A SINGLE 


$2.50 WITH BATH AND RADIO 


Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


LLERTON 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 
On upper Michigan Avenue in the heart of 


701 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago’s Near North Side—a few minutes walk 
from beautiful Lake Michigan, Loop offices, busi- 


ae, ness and amusement centers. Harding's ‘Just 
AADHNP. HARDING §=Wonderful Food” featured in dining room and 
MANAGEMENT 


KEW.WILLIAMS ManOir 
Se comes 


cafeteria. Friendly service. No parking worries. 


Marketing Flashes 


a and a Plane Sell Air Conditioning — Farm ee 


de Luxe 


Trane of the Air 

Last August, J. Smith Ferebee, 31- 
year old Chicago broker, played 144 
holes of golf in one day and landed 
Whereupon 
he, or a smart publicity man of the 
Trane Co.. La Crosse. Wis., conceived 
the idea of a cross-country golf mara 


in newspaper headlines. 


thon—-600 holes in eight cities. 

Trane makes air-conditioning equip- 
ment installed by local contractors on 
specifications of local architects and 
engineers. It is the only company op- 
crating in this way. Golfing, flying 
Mr. Ferebee provided an excellent op 
portunity for Trane to pay a visit to 
these prospects. 

In a specially air-conditioned Amei- 
ican Airlines plane, Mr. Ferebee and 
President Reuben N. Trane flew from 
Los Angeles to the World’s Fair in 
New York, with stopovers at Phoenix, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. Trane 
branch offices lined up members of the 
building trades, architectural and en- 
gineering socicties in cach city, invited 
them to lunch or dinner at the country 
clubs where Golfer Ferebee performed. 

Toy airplanes and autographed golf 
balls were distributed as souvenirs to 
guests in the gallery and to the trade. 
Broadsides proclaiming the event went 
to architects, engineers and contractors. 

While Mr. Ferebee doggedly played 
50 to 72 holes in each city, President 
Trane pointed out to the trade such 
facts as ‘‘air conditioning will give avi- 
ation the biggest boost it has ever had 
Passengers adversely affected by high 
altitudes will no longer be bothered, 
since perfect air conditioning will keep 
the pressure constant.” 


Bargain Package 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
expects to sell 1,200,000 small electric 
appliances, retailing for $7,350,000, 
by New Year’s. 

To date it has sold over 400,000. 
A toaster, iron, floor lamp, and radio 
are done up in a “bargain package” 
for $24.50, or $2 a month. This price, 
“a $53.25 value,” is made possible be- 
cause CE months ago placed whopping 
orders with manufacturers, takes no 
profit on the sales. Commissions, 
however, go to 700 dealers and 35,000 
company employes. CE, naturally 
benefits by the increased consumption 
of “juice.” 

E. F. Jeffe, vice-president, concocted 
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Gangsters No Longer Wear Caps 


and tried the package idea two years 
ago. Some 53,000 were sold then. 
The life of most of these small appli- 
ances is about two years,” he explains. 
“Most of the appliances in the first 
campaign were non-automatic. There 
are now plenty of customers who 
bought the first package ready to turn 
in their old appliances against these 
new automatic devices.” It’s the auto 
industry's familiar obsolescence sales 
argument. 

Items in the package are a GE six- 
tube radio, a Westinghouse iron, a 
Proctor toaster, and an Artistic six- 
way I.E.S. lamp with bulbs. 

With orders roaring along at a 
3,000-packages-a-day pace, other utili- 
ties companies have asked CE for de- 
tails. Many expect to duplicate the 
campaign. Already individual appli- 
ance dealers in Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and elsewhere have imitated. Macy’s 
and Bloomingdale’s, in New York, 
were among the first to hitch on to 
CE’s scheme. 

To put ‘Edison’s Greatest Bargain” 
over with a whoop, the company took 
pages in every Metropolitan New York 
daily and weekly, through BBDO, 


agency. 


Comfortractor 

Lantern-jawed old fogies may groan 
and say it’s plumb coddling of a far- 
mer, but the fact remains that Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Co.'s 
newest tractor has “living-room com- 
fort right out in the field.’’ Hence its 
name: Comfortractor. 


Unveiled at “the first farm equip- 
ment Style Show’’ staged by M-M in 
Minneapolis, the de luxe model has 
“spacious cushioned seats for two. 
Air-ventilated and temperature-con- 
trolled. . . . Hot water heater... . 
Safety glass. . . . Windshield wipers. 

Electric headlights. . . . All 
steel cab. Five speeds forward, 
from a crawl to 40 M.P.H. 

Radio, cigar lighter, ash tray.” 

M-M surveyed farmers a few years 
ago and found that 50% of them 
wanted a tractor with closed cab and 
other luxuries formerly found only on 
pleasure cars. For two years the Com- 
fortractor was tested in the Mojave 
Desert. That inaccessible region was 
chosen to keep the experiments a secret 
and because its hot sands put a severe 
test on any machine. 

While M-M officials talk soberly 
about “power on belt as well as on 
the drawbar,” their cornfield limousine 
suggests a pretty picture: Hiram, the 
hired man, snugly ensconced on the 
cushioned seat with Elvira, the hired 
girl. As they roll along at 40 miles 
an hour he flicks his cigar ash care- 
fully in the tray, tunes in “L’Amour 
Toujours L’Amour,” and begins, “El- 
viry, you shore are the best cook I ever 
et after-———” 

And some durned fools run away 
from farms to go to sea. 


Cap Comeback 

Volume of cap sales in the U. S. 
this Autumn is 15 to 20% ahead of 
last year, and the industry has high 
hopes for an even better showing in 
the coming months. The increase 
came about not by chance, but because 
of a drive by “Cap Promotion, Inc.” — 
cap manufacturers, woolen mills, cap 
front makers, and other interested 
groups, who put up $50,000 to bring 
the cap back in this country. Of that 


Farmers must supply the girl for this tractor built for two. 
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amount, $3,500 was contributed by the 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Intl. Union, its president, Max Zar- 
itsky, reasoning that ‘‘a dead industry 
means a dead union.” 

There's no denying the fact that the 
industry was in a bad way, if not en- 
tirely dead. In 1927, peak year for 
caps, 4,600,000 were produced, and 
the business amounted to $41,300,000. 
In 1935, only 2,600,000 caps were 
produced, and volume was $12,600,- 
000. To make matters worse, the av- 
erage price paid for a cap had declined 
by two-thirds. It was high time that 
something be done to revive the in- 
dustry. 

The drive got under way in July at 
a luncheon attended by 200 cap manu- 
facturers and leaders of allied trades. 
Union officials pledged their support. 
Alice Hughes, fashion columnist, ad- 
dressed the group, urging that sex and 
snob appeal be injected into cap ad- 
vertising. She suggested that caps be 
re-styled, made in a variety of dimen- 
sions, shapes and colors. 

Cap makers attribute the decline of 
caps in the last decade largely to the 
fact that they had been worn so ex- 
tensively in gangster movies, causing 
women to frown on them. The vogue 
for going hatless, which became so 
widespread in the early '30’s, took its 
toll from the headgear industry, too. 

As soon as he heard the word ‘Go’ 
last Summer, Hal A. Salzman, New 
York publicity man in charge of the 
cap drive, went to Hollywood to enlist 
the interest of male movie stars. To 
his surprise, he found that caps had 
never lost much ground in the film 
colony. Warner Brothers’ publicity 
man, Bob Taplinger, said, ‘I’m a cap 
wearer myself. So is my boss, Harry 
Warner. We're all sentimental about 
caps and we'll do what we can to help 
sell them.” Other studios expressed 
similar sentiments. 

Mr. Salzman returned home with 
stacks of still shots showing such stars 
as Clark Gable, Rudy Vallee, Joel Mc- 
Crea, wearing caps. Better yet, he had 
been assured that caps would be shown 
extensively on the leading men—sym- 
pathetic characters, not thugs and 
gangsters—in films then being shot. 

Meanwhile, as Miss Hughes had 
suggested, caps were re-styled under 
such ritzy names as Meadowbrook, 
Carefree, St. Andrews. They were 
brought out at higher prices, with em- 
phasis on models retailing at $3 to $4. 
The new Dobbs store on Park Avenue, 
New York, displayed a $25 number, 
of vicuna. (Wayne Morris, Holly- 
wood visitor, was one of its first pur- 


Dealer interest was won through ad- 
vertising in Hat Life, and through a 
special monthly publication, Cap 
News, published by sponsors of the 
drive. Display material, posters with 
pictures of film stars in caps, were dis- 
tributed to retailers. Photographs and 
news releases were sent to newspaper 
fashion writers, with good results, even 
favorable comment in the columns of 
women fashion reporters. 

Results have been most apparent in 
the sports world, the cap people claim- 
ing that both spectators and _partici- 
pants at sports events are wearing caps 
in greater numbers, that 40% of the 
contestants at the golf tournament at 
Fenway wore caps, and 15% of the 


s>xectators at the Forest Hill tennis 
matches. 

Ralph Guldahl, golf champion, is 
sponsoring a line of caps that bear his 
name imprint, the designs for which 
he passes upon. According to Hat 
Life, fabrics, decorations, linings, vents 
are all being designed specifically for 
golf wear. One model carries tees and 
score cards; others have special visor 
protection from the sun. Much is ex- 
pected of the Guldahl promotion plan, 
for, as Hat Life observes, when it’s 
“the thing” to golf bareheaded, players 
will do it if it kills them. Conversely, 
“when champions like Guldahl and 
others become noted for their caps, ad- 
miring amateurs also will wear them.” 


PRESTO RECORDER 


USED BY WORLD-TELEGRAM FOR SALES TRAINING 


The sales executives of this New York newspaper wanted to analyze 
the sales presentations made by telephone solicitors in their classified 


advertising department. 


So they connected a Presto recorder to the telephone switchboard. In 


three days they made over 100 phonograph records of telephone conversa- 
tions between telephone solicitors and prospects. Then they listened to the 
records. Very quickly they discovered how certain solicitors produced a 
large volume of business, why others were less successful. 


From the various records they selected the best methods of approach, 
the most effective sales points. These were combined in a set of training 
records to demonstrate “good selling” to the entire staff. Privately, each 
solicitor listened to her own records, compared her presentation with the 
model records. Result, a definite improvement in the work of the whole 
department. 


At negligible cost the sales manager had secured a sales training system 
that produced immediate results, a system based on actual daily work in 
his own business. 


Would you like to try this idea yourself. You can arrange it easily. 
There are Presto equipped recording studios in all important cities. They 
will make records at your offices at very little cost. For the name of your 
local studio, write 


chasers.) Because of the campus RECORDING CORP. 
influence on men’s fashions throughout 
the U. S., the cooperation of college 156 West (9th Street New York, N. Y. 


stores was asked and obtained. 
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= ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


The Hollywood Scene 
With rf TTIE 2) 


radio programs 


major transcontinental 
(most of them commer- 
cial) now being built in or broadcast from 
Hollywood, agencics in the 
movie capital are becoming as much a part 
of the Hollywood scene as Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios, high salaried glamour girls 
or blossoming ingenucs 

Although there are 


advertising 


some agencics in 
Hollywood of the home-grown variety 
Gordon-Harold, Paramount 


¢ 


Advertising 
most of those that have any 
thing to do with radio stem from sections 
of the country where 


vervice, clk 


radio got its start 
The y are castern or middlie-western agencies 
that have established Hollywood offices, ex- 
panded their Los 
adding 


Angcles 
radio personne 1 or 
Francisco hea quart south to the city of 
Kleig lights and cameras 

Most agencies on the West Coast who 
ta Hollywood 
ue adding radio personnel and looking 
for vacant office uites on Hollywood 
Boulevard. Hixson O'Donnell recently had 
to do the former to take care of its news 
broadcast for Richfield Oil Corp. 

J. Walter Thompson was one of the first 
big castern agencies to open up in Holly- 
wood, That was about six years ago for 
the Rudy Valle Since then the 
agency has found radio a prodigious busi- 
ness and is now in the throes of building 
its own home on Hollywood's Vine Street. 
Danny Danker, vice-president in charge of 
the West Coast, reports that the agency 
will combine its Hollywood and Los 
Angeles offices on the top floor of the 
new building about January 1. J. W. T 


facilities by 
br sught San 


haven't moved into or near 


show 


MeCarthy & Co.: The 
company here con- 
sists of Nelson Eddy. 
Edgar Bergen and 
Don Ameche, but 
there are a gang of 
others around the 
microphone when 
Charlie McCarthy 
holds forth Sunday 
nights from Holly- 
wood for Chase and 
Sanborn and J. Wal- 
ter Thompson. 
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has kept “‘a few people in our Hollywood 
office for several years,’ said Jim Beale of 
the agency to SM. “In fact, even last year 
there were six or eight. But as an indica- 
tion of how this Hollywood radio thing is 
growing, we now have 30 people in the 
radio office.” 

Feather in the cap of the West Coast 
ofhce of J. Walter Thompson is the top 
ranking variety show on the air, the Chase 
& Sanborn Hour, for Standard Brands, with 
Charlie McCarthy & Co. The agency is 
also in charge of the Kraft Music Hall 
program, near the top, too, on the Crosley 
rating, with Bing Crosby, Bob Burns and 
ever-hopeful chime ringer, Ken Carpenter. 
lux Radio Theatre for client Lever Bros. 
and Pond’s “Those We Love” for Lamont 
Corliss, also emanate from Hollywood via 
J. Walter Thompson 

Thirty per cent of Young & Rubicam’s 
current business is reputedly derived from 
radio, and a big proportion of the agency's 
radio shows come from Hollywood. Copy 
for radio's No. 1 comedian before the ad- 
vent of Charlie McCarthy—Jack Benny— 
1S whipped into shape by that branch of 
the agency for General Foods’ Jell-O pro- 
gram. Also from Hollywood and Young 
& Rubicam come Al Pierce and His Gang 
for Grape-Nuts and Lum and Abner for 
Postum, both General Foods’ products. And 
there the agency produces Gulf Oil Corp.'s 
Passing Parade 

Lord & Thomas saw the need for a 
Hollywood branch in addition to its Los 
Angeles office about a year ago and opened 
one on Hollywood Boulevard. That office 
is producing shows mostly for the Pacific 
Coast Networks alone, now that Lucky 


Windproof: A new item 


Strike isn’t currently broadcasting from 
Hollywood. The show, Pepsodent Presents 
Bob Hope, however, is built by L & T's 
combined Hollywood and Chicago offices fo 
transcontinental broadcasting, and another 
Pepsodent program, Candid Lady, a dra- 
matic skit, is produced for local broad- 
casting by Don Francisco, Jr., son of the 
agency's president. 

Another comparatively new resident in 
Hollywood is Benion & Bowles, which 
sends out from Hollywood three shows for 
General Foods and one for Continental Bak- 
ing Co. There's the Maxwell House- 
M-G-M shows with Robert Young, Robert 
Taylor, Fannie Brice, Frank Morgan, etc., 
and a combined admonition to the public 
to sit back and enjoy a delicious cup of 
steaming Maxwell House and then go to 
the movies and take the family with you. 
Also for General Foods are the Joe E. 
Brown show for Post Toasties and the Joe 
Penner show for Huskies; for Continental, 
the Jack Haley program. — - 

Ward Wheelock was a pioneer into the 
Hollywood wilderness, opening an office 
there only a year after J. Walter Thomp- 
son, and currently handling Amos ‘n’ Andy 
and Hollywood Hotel for Campbell Soup. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan produces in Hollywood 
two shows for Lever Bros.: The Big Town 
for Rinso and AI Jolson for Lifcbuoy; 
Lennen & Mitchell, Hollywood Play House 
for Jergens-Woodbury and Old Gold Holly- 
wood Screen Scoops for P. Lorillard; New- 
ell-Emmett, the Burns & Allen show for 
Chesterfield cigarettes; and Wm. Esty, 
Eddie Cantor’s Camel Caravan for R. J 
Reynolds. 

A list of shows produced by these and 
other agencies for Pacific Coast broadcast- 
ing only runs the total up to an estimated 
50. That most of the big money spent for 
radio talent goes to Hollywood is no secret. 
Hollywood doesn’t consider $15,060 or 
$20,000 per hour too much to pay some 
of its stars. 


Traveling Ad Men 

For client General Mills, Inc., biggest 
sponsor of last season’s baseball broadcasts, 
and for three co-sponsors (Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.; B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Procter & Gamble Co.), Knox Reeves Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Minneapolis, estimates that 
eight of its “boys” traveled a distance equal 
to more than six times that around the 
globe. The total was 155,400 miles, which 
the agency interprets as indicating that it 
“found it mecessary to maintain constant 
first-hand supervision in order to keep 
broadcasts of this type running at top ef- 
ficiency.” 

The “boys” traveled between the origina- 
tion points of baseball broadcasts in 54 
towns and cities, worked with representa- 
tives of the sponsoring companies and 
helped coordinate merchandising programs 
of the various sponsors with the actual 
broadcasts of baseball games. 

The eight men, the agency's baseball 
specialists, got glimpses of a big part of 
their country. Brad Robinson covered 
35,000 miles of eastern territory. Jim Kel- 
ley contacted radio men and merchandisers 
through 52,000 miles of southeastern and 
south central states. Lloyd Griffin traveled 
27.000 miles over the southwestern and 
south central area. 

The remaining 41,400 miles of the total 
traveled were scattered among five other 
Knox Reeves men whose travels inciuded, 
among others, 9,400 miles of pre-season 


visits to training camps and homes of 
major leaguers Here they took candid 
camera shots and gathered feature story 
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material to be used throughout the season 
to publicize the broadcasts and to lend 
punch to the broadcasts themselves. Re- 
ports the agency, “Personality slants thus 
obtained came in mighty handy to the 
sportscasters, enlivening aqnd brighiening 
their copy as it tied into General Mills’ 
‘Breakfast of Champions’ theme.” 


Agency Placed Space 


In A.B.P. Papers Gains 


The annual Agency Space Record released 
by Associated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York, reveals that advertising agencies 
placed 14.8% more space in A.B.P. publica- 
tions last year than they did in 1936. With 
14 member agencies unheard from when the 
survey was completed, the Record credits 
agencies with placing 82,816 pages of ad- 
vertising in A.B.P. papers in 1937 as 
against 72,152 pages placed in the preced- 
ing year. 

The ten leading agencies in 1937 (BBDO, 
G. M. Basford Co., Buchen Co., N. W. 
Ayer, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Lord & 
Thomas, J. Walter Thompson, Rickard & 
Co., Campbell-Ewald and Griswold-Eshle- 
man) used 16,082 pages, as compared with 
13,851 pages used by the ten leading 
agencies in 1936, or a gain of 16.1%. 
With the exception of Griswold-Eshleman, 
which this year replaced Ketchum, McLeod 
& Grove on the list, all of the above 
mentioned agencies were among the first 
ten for both years. 

Total advertising in A.B.P. papers, in- 
cluding that placed direct and through ad- 
vertising agencies, increased 14.2% in 1937 
over 1936, jumping from 118,517 pages to 
135,564 pages. Of these totals, agencies 
last year placed 62.5%; the preceding year, 
60.8%. 

Only agencies placing more than ten 
pages of advertising in member A.B.P. 
publications were included in the study. 


People 

Albert E. Mudkins, formerly with J. M. 
Mathes and Gardner Advertising Co., New 
York, is now head of copy and marketing 
for Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., same 
city . . . Felix B. Dyck Hoff, formerly with 
Compton Advertising, Inc., and more re- 


Albert E. Mudkins, 
Director, 
Copy and 
Marketing, 

Albert Frank- 


Guenther Law 


cently with the American Tobacco Co., has 
rejoined the agency. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. has transferred Paul 
V. Funk, former director of research of its 
Chicago office, to London to direct market- 
ing and research activities of that office. 

Jackson L. Sedwick, for the past two 
years with Brooke, Smith and French, De- 
troit, has joined the copy staff of Gardner 
Advertising Co., St. Louis . . . Marvin Cas- 
mir has rejoined Grant & Wadsworth & 
Casmir, New York, as vice-president in 
charge of copy and agency promotion. 

A. Harris Horton has resigned as presi- 
dent of Barclay Imports, Ltd., to join Hir- 
shon-Garfield, New York, as account execu- 
tive. 

Dorland International, Inc., has ap- 
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pointed John C. Ayling as vice-president and 
director of marketing. Prominent for many 
years in the shoe industry, Mr. Ayling has 
more recently been acting in an advisory 
capacity on product marketing and sales 
management for Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and Dominion Rubber Co. 


Account Appointments 


To: Lawrence G. Gumbinner, New York, 
the account of Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
manufacturers of men’s belts, suspenders 
and jewelry . . . J. M. Mathes, Inc., the 
Mill Factors Corp. account . . . the Chicago 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Co., the account 


of Steele-Wedels, packers of Savoy brand 
food products. 

To: N. W. Ayer & Son, the account of 
the Bradley Knitting Co., to handle the 
advertising for its complete line of knitted 
dresses, men’s accessories and bathing suits, 
and the account of Terminal Barber Shops, 
Inc., a chain of 51 barber shops and beauty 
salons in the East and Middle West. 

To: McCann-Erickson, Inc., the account 
of the American Gas Association, New 
York, to handle its cooperative consumer 
advertising for a second three-year period, 
beginning July 1 . . . Batton, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, the Drackett: Products ac- 
count. 


Want a Market that 
BUYSP 


AUTOMOBILES — 80% of our 916,448 Legionnaires 
a. own automobiles. 77% of the automobiles were bought 


NEW. Legionnaires also purchase millions of gallons of 


gas and oil, tires, spark plugs, etc. 


REFRIGERATORS -— 63% own mechanical refrigerators. 
VACUUM CLEANERS— 65% own vacuum cleaners. 
WASHING MACHINES— 52% own washing machines. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS—71% cither made im- 


provements in the past year or plan to make them in the 


FOOD, CLOTHING, INSURANCE, etc. These and 
other essentials are all included in the Legionnaires’ 


budget. How big is that budget? ... 


2% BILLION DOLLARS ... THAT'S LEGIONPOWER! 


Legionpower facts are now available in complete form in 
Ross Federal Research Report, May 31, 1938. Write to 
Fred. L. Maguire, Advertising Director, for a copy. 
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Radio Polish: RCA has a new mem- 
ber in the family, a furniture polish 
made from the same formula as that 
used in finishing RCA Victor radio 
cabinets. It will be sold in depart- 
ment, furniture, drug, hardware, 
music and novelty stores. Prominently 
displayed on the label and on the 
display carton holding the bottle is 
the familiar Victor dog, recently re- 
vived as the RCA Victor trade-mark, 


Windproof: A new item 
in Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc.’s, line of smoking 
equipment is the Wind- 
proof Magic Ash Tray, 
designed especially for 
terraces, gardens and 
porches or wherever drafts 
might play havoc with 
unprotected cigarette 
ashes. Hood is polished 
chromium over solid 
brass, easily removable 
for emptying and clean- 
ing, and the base is colored 
Bakelite molded. 


Book-end Radio: Featuring the push 
button system of tuning, this latest 
addition to the Crosley line of radios 
is equipped with a beam output 
power tube to provide for greater 
volume and sensitivity. It is encased 
in a molded cabinet of old ivory 
Plaskon and so small and compact 
that it can be used for a book-end. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Fall 
River, Mass., molded the cabinet for 
Crosley. 


Today's Tomorrow: 
Toledo Scale Co., distri- 
butes the new electric 
meat chopper designed by 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Phila- 


of tomorrow.” It has a 
silver-satin finish on a 
east aluminum housing 
with cutting gadgets and 
meat tray of polished 
chrome. Stable and easy 
to clean, the machine can 
produce 12 to 14 pounds 
of chopped beef a minute. 


Harold Van Doren for 


delphia, and calls it 
“Enterprise—the chopper 


Three-in-one: Pecheur Lozenge Co., 
Inc.’s, peppermint wafers retail three 
rolls for a nickel, each roll being 
wrapped separately in transparent 
cellulose, then the three enclosed in 
another transparent bag so that one 
roll may be removed and the others 
remain protected. For  over-the- 
counter selling, the bags are now 
housed in a new display carton de- 
signed by Robert Gair Co., Ine. 


Time Secretary: Park Sherman Co., 
Springfield, [ll., has just put on the 
market a new desk pad-clock com- 
bination (lower left) which it calls 
the Time Secretary. In the center of 
the pad is a regular 24-hour clock, 
but pad sheets contain a 12-hour dial 
with radial spaces for noting appoint- 
ments opposite the clock hour for 
which they are scheduled. 


Holiday Spirit: Packaged for the 
Christmas trade in a brightly colored 
box decorated with silver stars is 
Pro-phy-lac-tie’s new dresser set. Five 
peasant colors make up the flower 
basket design on the natural maple 
wood of the brush and_ mirror 
frame; brush bristles and comb are 
white. The set is also available in 
stained maple with other gay 
peasant designs. 


ee 


Safety Cup: Dixie-Vortex Co. is cur- 
rently doing its bit to create “traffic 
safety consciousness” with a new de- 
sign on its paper cups for use in 
homes, schools and public places—a 
youthful traffic director protecting 
younger children crossing the street. 
The “Safety First Dixie” is colorfully 
designed to attract attention and put 
across its message and indirectly to 
suggest health protection as well as 
traffic safety. 


Minidictator: Taking up less desk space than a sheet 
of letterhead paper, the new Ediphone dictating ma- 
chine contains “all of the features and refinements of 
previous models plus several important new improve- 
ments.” It’s slightly higher than a telephone and has a 
safety signal light what “winks” if the dictator is speak- 
ing with the recorder in the wrong position. Housed in 
a rounded grey cabinet to harmonize with an office 
setting, the new Ediphone was first introduced by 
Edison Laboratories at the recent New York Business 


Zipper Display: Provid- 
ing a maximum stock dis- 
played on a minimum of 
counter space is the new 
container now being used 
for Crown zippers, prod- 
uct of the Crown Fastener 
division, Spool Cotton 
Co., New York. A four- 
color print job in red, 
white, black and blue, il- 
lustrated with a fashion 
figure showing slide fast- 
eners in use ona garment, 
the container was de- 
signed by Robert Gair 
Co., Ine., and produced 
by Eastern States Carton 
Division. 


Gift Package: The Mennen Co. has just released 
its new gift box for men, priced similarly to last 
years gift box “which established an all-time selling 
record in clearing out store stocks.” Four shaving 
items are packaged in the box, of “Mennen emerald” 
on. the outside and yellow-gold interior and carry- 
ing a top-hat-and-cane silhouette design. For the 
Christmas season, H. M. Kieswetter, N. Y. agency, 
will direct a nation-wide newspaper campaign on 
the item. 


Joyeux Noel: Maurice Levy, New York distributor 
for M. Delia’s a La Cocarde de France, is introduc- 
ing “the preferred cologne of Josephine Bonaparte” 
in a new package for the Christmas season. The 
bottle rests in a platform case, topped by an acetate 
cover to permit visibility of the bottle and its old 
world label, and tied with a blue satin ribbon 
sealed with a cocarde of the Napoleonic tricolors. 


Automatic Contract: The newest 
gadget for improving contract 
bridge technique is the Bridg- 
Omatic, a board melded of black 
Bakelite and distributed by 
Distinctive Creations, Inc., New 
York. It teaches with examples 
of 100 bridge hands bid and 
played by bridge experts, keeps 
score automatically, indicates 
when errors are made and what 
eard should have been played, 
tabulates tricks, ete. 


Chicago’s 
NEWSpaper! 


This title has been 
earned by specializing 
in LOCAL news—in 
which field the Herald 
and Examiner consist- 
ently treats Chicago to 
its greatest morning 


news coverage! 
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AND EXAMINER 


Bureau of Advertising Study Finds 
People Do Read Newspaper Ads 


66 O. . . They Don’t Read the 
Ads!’’, a presentation showing 
the degree to which a variety 
of newspaper advertisements 

actually functioned in ‘‘contacting” 

readers, has just been issued by the 

Bureau of Advertising, American 

Newspaper Publishers Association, as 

the first major promotion piece in the 

bureau’s expansion program. 

It proves that a large proportion of 
newspaper readers not only read the 
ads, but remember the messages they 
convey, and are able to identify the 
products. 

The studies were made in the last 
year and a half by the former Clark- 
Hooper, Inc. The promotion piece is 
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LAW OF PROFITABLE SPACE BUYING. .. 


It has become a fundamental with all business men 
to buy on a rising market. The Herald and Examiner, 
CHICAGO’S ONLY MORNING TABLOD, offers just 
such a sound advertising buy. Its circulation has 
jumped 50.000 in a few short weeks—to better than 
375,000. Its national line rate is only 40c. 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 
Chicago’s NEWSpaper! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
TABLOID NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
WALTER ROMPEL. Genera! Manager 


really one book within another. The 
“inside” book is titled formally, “The 
Hooper Scrapbook of Tested News- 
paper Advertisements,” and is issued 
by C. E. Hooper, Inc. The “outside” 
book is the bureau’s description of the 
Clark-Hooper “approach,” and a sum- 
mary of the advantages of the news- 
paper medium. 

Emphasizing that what an advertiser 
gets from newspaper advertising de- 
pends primarily on how he uses his 
space, the bureau cites, however, sev- 
eral things which newspapers offer, in 
themselves, to help the advertiser 
stimulate “desire,” “conviction,” “‘be- 
lief” and “action.” 

Among these are: “With news- 
papers you can tell your story to the 
largest number of potential customers 

. . because nearly everybody reads 
a newspaper every day. You can con- 
centrate your efforts on your most logi- 
cal markets; start or stop or change 
your copy any time and anywhere; 
give your advertising a local touch; 
hitch your advertising to the news; 
check the results of your advertising, 
market by market, town by town; step 
up retail distribution and dealer co- 
operation because retailers themselves 
advertise in newspapers and know the 
power of newspaper advertising to 
move goods into the hands of con- 
sumers. 

The scrapbook follows no special 
order or grouping. No attempt is 
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made to create an advertising formula 
or to arrive at ‘‘averages.”” The ads 
included were not chosen for excep- 
tional “‘attention-values.” They repre- 
sented a variety of products—from 
soap to sugar, cigarettes to cough 


drops, liquor to lamps. . . . They ap- 
peared in black and white in regular 
pages, in a variety of sizes and posi- 
tions, in newspapers varying in circu- 
lation size from metropolitan to small 
city dailies. Persons interviewed repre- 
sented a “cross-section” of the men or 
women readers of each. 

Interviewers carried copies of the 
previous day’s paper which contained 
the advertisements to be tested. From 
these advertisements all company and 
brand names and package illustrations 
had been removed. The interviewers 
showed, in sequence, each of the “‘test’’ 
advertisements, and asked: 

(1) “Did you see this particular 
advertisement ?”’ 

If the answer to this question was 
“yes,” the reader was asked (2) 
“What did you see advertised there?”, 
and (3) and (4) whether or not 
“you” had read the headline and the 
text. 

Of the 27 advertisements included— 
usually in actual size—on as many 
pages in the scrapbook, “readership” 
ranged from 80 to 28%. Larger ad- 
vertisements generally were better read 
than the smaller. But some of the 
small ones ranked high in product 
identification. 

A good-sized ad for Palmolive soap 
on the ““Middle-Age Skin” theme was 
read by 80% of the women inter- 
viewed. Seventy-five per cent of these 
had read the headline, 26% the copy, 
and 84% identified the product. 

First in “observation’’ among the 
men was a 1,500-line, big-headline pic- 
torial ad for Socony gasoline. This 
was observed by 79%. The headline 
was read by 48% of these, the brief 
copy by 19%. But the product was 
identified by 82%. 

Although a small Smith Bros. cough 
drop ad was observed by only 28% of 
the men interviewed, 90% of this 
number identified the product. A sim- 
ilar situation obtained with a small 
space White Horse Scotch whisky ad. 
Coca-Cola, in small space, observed by 
35%, was identified by 79%. 

Consistent, widespread and _large- 
space emphasis by leading advertisers 
on distinctive themes apparently con- 
tinues to give their advertisements 
readership and their products ready 
identification. 

A 1,300-line Chesterfield cigarette 
ad, in the familiar “poster” style and 
on the familiar ‘Pleasure’ theme, had 
60% “observation.” The headline was 
read by 61% of these, the copy by 
53%, and the product identified by 
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67%. A Lucky Strike cigarette ad, 
somewhat smaller in size, on the 
theme, ‘With Men Who Know To- 
bacco Best—It’s Luckies Two to One,” 
was observed by 61% and the product 
was identified by 55% of these. The 
headline was read by 62%, but the 
copy—much longer than the Chester- 
field—by 24%. 

An Oldsmobile ad in poster style 
was observed by 66% of readers. The 
big headline—“Styling That’s Click- 
ing!’’—was read by 51% of these, the 
brief copy by 30%, and the product 
identified by 43%. A Chevrolet ad, 


of similar size, carried the headline, 
“ “Thanks a Million’ for Another Mil- 
lion in 1937.” The copy was much 
longer and the product was not shown 
at all. This ad was observed by 46% 
of readers, the headline read by 52% 
of these, the copy read by 15%, but 
the product identified by 66%. 

The Bureau of Advertising con- 
cludes: If as the Hooper investigations 
show, newspaper advertising can be so 
successful in arresting reader attention, 
then newspaper space must be highly 
profitable . . . to those who know 
how to use it.” 


; 


* & * GREATER AD-TENTION 
VALUE is offered by Chicago's 
only morning SYA, tabloid. 
¥ Add this fact to the facts 
that its 375,000 circulation 


is primarily city 


and suburban. . . 


aN places-doing-things 
group of spenders $ $ $ $ $ 
...and that its national rate 
is only 40c per line ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
you've GOT something there! 
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44159 Kswers. 


4 
WHO READS 


NEW YORK 


21,490 Consumers Interviewed 


16,131 or 75.1% Positive Readers BOSTON 

5,359 or 24.9% Negative 9,727 Consumers Interviewed : 
8,351 or 85.8% Positive Readers PHILADELPHIA 
1,376 or 14.2% Negative 1,500 Consumers Interviewed 


1,417 or 94.5% Positive Readers 
83 or 5.5% Negative 


34,490 OR AN AVERAGE OF 76.3% POSITIVE 


STREET RAILWAYS... 


Headquarters —745 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT 
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TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


CLEVELAND Se 
4,969 Consumers Interviewed 
D al 
4,060 or 81.7% Positive Readers INDIANAPOLIS 
909 or 18.3% Negative 5,427 Consumers Interviewed . 7 
3,721 or 68.6% Positive Readers SOUTH BEND 
1,706 or 31.4% Negative 1,046 Consumers Interviewed 


810 or 77.4% Positive Readers 
236 or 22.6% Negative 


READERS OF TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 


The foregoing statistics on Transportation Advertising Read- 
ership were obtained and compiled by the Market Survey 
Division of the Western Union Telegraph Company. Copies 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company’s original reports 
are obtainable from this office, together with additional sur- 
veys on the cities of San Antonio, Spokane, Sacramento, 
Johnstown and Erie, Pa., Peoria and Muskegon. They con- 
tain vital information for the advertiser who wants to tell 
his selling story to the most people at the least cost (around 


6¢ per thousand rider readers). Write for your copies today. 


| ADVERTISING CoO. 


TELEPHONE — ELdorado 5-6700 


LINES AND SUBURBAN RAILROADS THROUGHOUT ALL SALES TERRITORIES 
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Cinderella Pottery: From informal outdoor and “Mexican atmosphere” dinners into the 
lap of luxury goes colored pottery, via many a clever picture in the home magazines. 


Can We Keep Our Product from 
Dying the Death of a Fad? 


Gladding, McBean & Co., makers of vivid pottery, faced this 
threat—and did something about it. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


ALES problem: You have a 
heavy factory investment in a 
product or line of products 
which, according to most prece- 
dents, is just a fad. How can you 
keep the fad from dying out? How 
can you change flash in the pan prefer- 
ences into possible long-termers? 

Gladding, McBean & Co., San 
Francisco, manufacturers of clay prod- 
ucts, have been facing that sales prob- 
lem for some four years. Four years 
ago officials of the company noted the 
zeal with which women on the West 
Coast were taking to wild colors in 
pottery for the table, and opened a 
de luxe pottery establishment (each 
line of output at this company is done 
on a unit production basis with sep- 
arate business offices) for making 
colored pottery. 

By a series of well-calculated steps, 
Gladding, McBean & Co. is translat- 
ing what it calls “table services cap- 
turing the romance and color of Cali- 
fornia” from what normally would 
now be only a “depression table fash- 
ion” into a tremendous business. 

Frederic J. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of pottery, handed SM percent- 
age increase figures which show 
growth in sales to be as follows: 
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"1934, 100%; 1935, 400%; 1936, 
660%; 1937, 850%; and 1938, to 
date, 950%.” 

Seldom is a movie made in Holly- 
wood without some of this pottery as 
“props.” You've seen Ann Harding 
holding a vase of the colored ware. 
Marlene Dietrich presiding at a punch 
bowl of it. You've seen table after 
table set with it in movies. 

You're seeing Shirley Temple eating 
Quaker Oats out of Gladding, McBean 
colored pottery in current national 
magazine advertisements, and Dick 
Powell balancing doughnuts on a plate 
of it for Doughnut Corp. of America. 
You're seeing colored pottery bowls in 
national walnut advertisements, in na- 
tional Sunkist orange layouts. You're 
seeing an advertising tie-up with 
Sperry pancake and waffle flour. 

And if you're a visitor to Southern 
California this year, the All-Year Club 
will arrange a pottery trip for you 
(Gladding, McBean has found that 
women find a curious fascination in 
seeing the pottery dipped like Easter 
eggs in vats of color and baked in the 
new, long kilns—and the fascination 
leads always to sales). And, although 
Don Thomas of the All-Year Club 
doesn't make any promises to that 


effect, you’re more likely to see a bevy 
of first ladies of the screen selecting 
colored pottery in the Gladding, 
McBean yards than at the glamour res- 
taurants where their presence is touted. 

All of which is to give some idea 
of one of Gladding, McBean’s major 
steps in prolonging the life of a fad. 
That is, by the route of well-conceived 
publicity. Adman Ralph E. Hall sees 
to it that the firm’s lines are used and 
discussed by the “right people’’—as 
the readers of House & Garden and 
House Beautiful, where advertising in 
the October issue is supplemented with 
photographs in the sections featuring 
merchandise for the estimated 5,000 
socially registered belles about to be- 
come Autumn brides. 

Similarly, such national magazines 
will photograph table settings with 
colored pottery throughout the Fall 
and Winter, and run special shots of 
the wares in selected Christmas gift 
pages. Adman Hall has made a science 
of posing pottery in a manner editors 
can't resist. 


Flexible Selective Selling 


But back of this network of glam- 
our-izing pottery, Gladding, McBean 
has other steps to make the colored 
pottery future glowing: 

1—A policy of selective selling 
which is flexible enough to fit local 
conditions. In some cities there is no 
hair-pulling rivalry between the lead- 
ing stores, and no need for making the 
Catalina or Franciscan lines (with 
their various patterns) exclusive with 
either store. In other cities, it is nec- 
essary to confine the Catalina line to 
one store and the Franciscan to an- 
other. In Los Angeles, Bullock's, J. 
W. Robinson’s and Barker Bros. all 
handle both lines and all the patterns 
with no conflict. 

On the other hand, in San Diego, 
only one store, Marston’s, is given the 
lines, and is given them exclusively. 
In Dallas, Neiman-Marcus Co. is 
given the Franciscan patterns exclu- 
sively and A. Harris & Co. the Catalina 
ware exclusively. 

“We chose our salesmen with assur- 
ance of their special ability to work 
out such procedure for their localities,” 
Mr. Grant told SM. “We started right 
out covering the whole nation, and de- 
pended on salesmen with the correct 
experience and acquaintances in every 
principal city in the United States.”’ 

2—Mr. Grant has worked out some 
successful rules for selling to depart- 
ment store buyers. 

He discourages high-pressure sell- 
ing, finding it does not please the 
highly analytical department store and 
specialty shop buyers. 

Although a salesman frequently has 
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For THE 
FOUR HUNDRED 


I your yroup Is from 200. to 
joo we can oller fa ilities un- 
equaled by any hotel in the 
Our theatre-like 
Viking Room is ideal for them. 


country 


We give every hit as much 
attention to smaller Yroups, 
too, and have a variety of other 
rooms — 15 In all — spec ially 
designed for them. Write for 
our spec ial rates. 

LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


i BOAR DWAL K 


ATLANTIC CirTr® 


Add reprints of 

Marketing Pictographs 
to your selling kit. Write 
Sales Management for prices. 


Now Ready! 


THE FAIR 
TRADE ACTS 


By STANLEY A. WEIGEL 

of the San Francisco Bar 
A handbook for business executives, 
fully explaining the Acts, the various 
problems and methods of distribution 
they involve. Appendix will include 
complete texts of the forty-three state 
Fair Trade Acts, the Miller-Tydings 
Amendment to the anti-trust laws, and 
legal forms. 

An authoritative and comprehensive 
volume for executives in retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing lines. 

Edition Limited. 
diate order. Price $5.00 per copy, 
The FOUNDATION PRESS, Inc. 
11 South La Salle Street, Dept. C 

Chicago, Mlinois 
OR Oe LL 
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We suggest imme- 


to be an artist at group selling and sell 
everybody from the buyer to the stylist, 
advertising director, merchandise man- 
ager and president, the salesman is 
never, unless the case is most excep- 
tional, to go over the buyer's head at 
the outset. 

Salesmen must keep their heads in 
the keen department store price com- 
petition, and not promise a buyer too 
much. “I recall one instance when 
one of our salesmen became too en- 
thusiastic to make a big sale, and prom- 
ised the buyer the moon,” said Mr. 
Grant. ‘We immediately set the thing 
right and adopted a policy of going 
ahead and fulfilling the salesman’s 
promises, but simply letting the sales- 
man take the profit loss by cutting out 
his own commission.” 


Dramatize Displays to Sell 


3—Mr. Hall recently had the pot- 
tery salesmen introduce him in their 
various localities to buyers and their 
cooperating executives in order to lay 
a solid foundation for the “Hollywood 
movie influence” in dramatizing pot- 
tery displays. ‘The American buyer 
simply cannot see pottery that is 
stacked on a shelf,” Mr. Hall preached 
during his four months of ‘barnstorm- 
ing.’ “It has to be made appealing 
with table set-ups or other displays 
that tell a story.” 

He found some stores displaying 
such items as 35-cent vases under 
striking spot lights and creating minor 
sensations with them, while other 
equally important stores were commit- 
ting such sales faux pas as separating 
cigarette boxes from ash trays by a 
whole floor length, or offering a hodge 
podge of pottery with items costing as 
much as $2,000 each in an aisle next 
to tables of nickel and dime odds and 
ends. 

As a result of the Hall tour, there 
was a general awakening to colored 
ware-consciousness. A rash of Cali- 
fornia-ware shops-within-shops _ has 
broken out and what might have been 
only a 1934 fad is something of a 
1938 rage. 

Lowell Thomas did a travelogue of 
the plant in Los Angeles (there are 
10 on the West Coast and warehouses 
and showrooms in Dallas, Denver and 
New York), and store tie-ups were all 
but overwhelming. In Austin, Tex., 
Scarborough’s exhibited colored pot- 
tery windows, and created an educa- 
tional display in the theater lobby. 
Sales more than tripled. Even in 
blasé Hollywood, the same stunt was 
a knock-out at Broadway-Hollywood 
when the travelogue showed at the 
theater across the street. 

5—Gladding, McBean has kept up 
a merry-go-round of new uses for col- 


ored pottery. At first, customers took 
the wild colors of red, blue, yellow, 
orange plus still other colored glazes 
straight to their hearts in mixtures. 
They set a patio table, for example, 
with a red soup bowl, a blue saucer, a 
yellow place plate and an orange water 
or milk mug. The more lurid the 
effect, the more eventful the meal was 
likely to become. 

Open air pottery stands, sometimes 
as many as three to the block, appeared 
over-night with the most colorful col- 
lections of wares imaginable. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
told the gay, table-wares story to buyers 
all over the nation. There was no 
such thing as too much color with 
everybody hunting a way to be gay and 
forget the depression. U. S. orders 
flowed in, and in their wake came buy- 
ing representatives from New Zealand, 
good jobbing accounts in Australia, 
Phillipines, Canada, Hongkong, Malay 
States, India, England and South 
Africa. 

But studying women’s clothes colors, 
their response to colored bathrooms 
and the like, pottery officials saw that 
ahead lay a toning down in color. 
This Fall, as a consequence, colors 
have gone subtle—soft shell pinks, 
gray-blues, saddle brown and Dubon- 
net, for instance. Further, the potters 
in seeing a trend to soft tomes saw a 
return to elegance in dining—some- 
thing which might deliver colored pot- 
tery sales a powerful wallop. In a 
softer-hued colored pottery which 
could be promoted for formal tables, 
they saw a gleaming answer—and an 
Autumn, 1938, promotion (with 2,500 
items). 


Graphic Arts Exhibition to 
Be Held in Los Angeles 


The Commercial Printing of the 
Year Exhibition, sponsored annually 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, opens this year on December 9, 
in the Art Center School, Los Angeles. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to 
display outstanding pieces of design 
and printing produced during the year. 
Therefore the AIGA is _ inviting 
graphic arts designers, typographers 
and advertisers—both members and 
non-members of the Institute—to ex- 
hibit their work at the school. 

There will be a motion picture rec- 
ord, in color, made of the entire pro- 
cedure of the exhibition, and this film 
will be included in the show which is 
to travel over the country after the 
exhibition is closed. 

Write Edward A. Adams, chairman, 
Exhibition Committee, Art Center 
School, 2544 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, for details. 
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often than might otherwise be the case. 

Manufacturers who sell through re- 
tailers ordinarily produce some sort of 
“store help” in the form of a dealer 
sign, counter display card, window 
trim or store poster. However, even 
if one or more of these are not pro- 
vided, a salesman who is amply sup- 
plied with publication proofs can do 
much to make up for their absence. 

Small retailers will rarely refuse a 
salesman permission (provided that he 
will do the actual work) to mount an 
attractive advertisement proof on the 
glass of a display window, on the in- 
side of the glass of an entrance door 
or in some suitable spot inside the 
store proper, as, for example, under 
the glass top of a soda table in a drug 
or candy store. A small proof can oc- 
casionally be mounted on the under 
side of a glass counter—a stratagem 
that is especially effective if the article 
advertised is on display in the show- 
case below. 

Proofs, unless mounted on card- 
board, will, of course, not enjoy as 
long display life as the more perma- 
nent forms of store helps, but this is 
not wholly a drawback. On account 
of their briefer life they can usually be 
renewed frequently so that, by the end 
of a year, the salesman’s merchandise 
will have had at least its proportionate 
share of on-the-spot advertising. 


Use Proofs in Windows 


Salesmen with ingenuity and a little 
natural knack for window-trimming 
can accomplish surprisingly effective 
window displays with only the “raw 
materials’ of advertising proofs and 
samples of their goods from the store’s 
stock, particularly if the store can 
make available colored ribbons, to 
string from proofs to samples, and a 
little background in the form of col- 
ored paper. For example, if the ad- 
vertisement describes a number of dif- 
ferent items, a ribbon can be strung 
from each descriptive paragraph to the 
actual article. If an advertisement fea- 
tures a single article and gives detailed 
sales talks on various parts, the rib- 
bons can be used to connect each de- 
scription with the actual part to which 
it refers. Such displays have high eye- 
catching value but they are not a type 
which a merchant who has no window 
trimmer is apt to undertake because 
they are ‘too much trouble.” 
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These informal salesman-created 
window displays have another point in 
their favor. The very fact that they 
must be relatively simple often makes 
them more potent in sales value than 
the merchant himself (whose tendency 
is to overcrowd a window) would have 
achieved. 

A candid camera enthusiast might 
amplify this service by taking snap- 
shots of his best effects and mailing 
enlarged prints to the proper individ- 
uals in other stores handling his goods. 
Seeking to be helpful, he would very 
possibly secure some extra displays for 
his merchandise. 

A salesman with a knack at display 
who uses sample rooms in which to 
offer his goods can also capitalize the 
proofs of his company’s advertising. 
A logical background for any sample 
room exhibit is obviously a showing 
of the advertising which contributes to 
the over-the-counter saleability of the 
articles laid out for a merchant’s in- 
spection. 


(Mr. Powers’ discussion of the field ap- 
plications of advertising will be continued 
in the next issue of SM. It develops the 
topic further, and reports a number of out- 
of-the-ordinary stratagems invented by in- 
genious salesmen who were particularly in- 
tent upon cashing in on their companies’ 
advertising support—TuE Eprrors.) 


Recommended New Books 


for Marketing Men 


“How to Build the Radio Audience,” by 
Douglas Duff Connah. Published by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. Price $3. 


"In the Name of Common Sense,” by 
Dr. Matthew N. Chappell. Published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.75. 


“The Art of Persuading People?’ by 
James A. Worsham. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Price $2. 


“Outdoor Advertising.’ by Hugh FE. Ag- 
new. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. Price $3.50. 


“Milestones of Marketing.” by George 
Burton Hotchkiss. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

"Trade Associations ie Law and Bust- 
ness,’ by Benjamin S. Kirsh, with collabo- 
ration of Prof. Harold R. Shapiro. Published 
by the Central Book Co., New York. 

“How to Buy a Used Car,” by Martin 
H. Burv. Published by Bury & Holman, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 

"A History of the Business Man,” by 
Miriam Beard. Published by the Macmillan 
Co.. New York. Price $5. 

"Using Better English,” by L. C. Wim- 
berly, Martin §S. Peterson, and Grace M. 
Owens. Published by the Ronald Press, 
New York. Price $3. 


Miles Leaves Nash-Kelvinator 

Pierre LaV. Miles, former sales manager 
for Nash-Kelvinator, Detroit, has opened 
offices in the Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago, 
and will offer a sales service consultation 
for the marketing of specialty merchandise. 
For over 20 years he was general sales man- 
ager of Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. (Hotpoint) of Chicago. 


Ploride 


@ Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip around 
the state. 


Tampa 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE 
HOTEL FLORIDAN 


West Pabov Beach 


HOTEL DIXIE COURT 


Lakeland 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE 


Everglades 


EVERGLADES INN 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Barron Collier, Pres. George Mason, Gen. Mar. 


ewer ana More’ 


Attractive 
L@SE LEAF 


With the increasing use of Loose 
Leaf editions for sales and ad- 
vertising literature, improved 
and more conveniently operated 
mechanisms have been devel- 
oped more attractive covers 
are available. 


May we send this Booklet? 


If you contemplate’ a new 
Catalog, Price List, Sales Manual, 
Advertising Portfolio or other 
sales material send for our Book- 
let No. 125. It shows covers for 
every conceivable purpose—-from 
the inexpensive types for wide 
distribution to the more elaborate 
ones for executive use. Send for 
your copy today. 


The C.E.SHEPPARD CO. 


44-29 215° Street, - tan ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
TC Ceseo eso) 


RS) —— 
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CUSTOM 
TAILORS 


GOOD SCOTCH 


may mean good liquor—or 
the good scotch thrift of 
wearing only custom tailored 
clothes—our imported 


fabric business suits, from 


only 


$85.00 


SHOTLAND 


AND 


SHOTLAND 


574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE BRYANT 9-7495 
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America’s Allergic Millions: A 
Vast Underexploited Market 


(Continued from page 20) 


tively little to win them as customers. 
A survey of several mid-Summer issues 
of medical journals disclosed not a 
single manufacturer in this field using 
space to promote his product as an aid 
to hay fever sufferers. There were, 
however, a few small advertisements 
in which doctors were urged to buy 
air conditioners for their offices. 

Requests for sales literature from a 
number of leading manufacturers 
brought a quantity of booklets and cir- 
culars in which “Relief from Hay 
Fever, Asthma, etc.,” was mentioned 
incidentally, along with other sales 
arguments. Kelvinator, however, sent 
an attractive educational booklet, 
“Practical Relief for Those Who Suffer 
from Hay Fever or Pollen Asthma.” 
General Motors also sent a booklet, 
“Relief from Hay Fever and Kindred 
Maladies by Means of Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning,” attractively presented, 
with case histories of patients who had 
benefited from sleeping in air-condi- 
tioned rooms. 


An Undervalued Asset 


A Carrier leaflet, attractively illus- 
trated, lists 17 sales features; No. 13 
reads: “Removes Dust and Dirt— 
even pollen is removed (99% within 
6 hours).” One from General Elec- 
tric lists five “major benefits,”’ the last 
being: “Relief from certain types of 
hay fever due to excessive pollen in 
the air.” A Carrier salesman, who 
called because his firm had been solic- 
ited for sales literature, spoke of the 
merits of Carrier equipment in afford- 
ing relief for hay fever and asthma 
victims. Backing up his claims were 
photostatic copies, in his sales manual, 
of testimonial letters from Carrier 
users, including one from a hospital 
official. 

Generally speaking, publication ad- 
vertisements of these manufacturers 
contain even fewer references to the 
help their products afford those sensi- 
tive to pollens and dust An exception 
is Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., maker 
of a Filter Type “Ilgairator,” whose 
copy was headlined, “No Dust, No 
Soot, No Pollen,” illustrated by a 
drawing of a man curbing a sneeze. 
“Enjoy Fresh Filtered Air,” it con- 
tinued. ‘Open the window and bring 
in fresh outdoor air, free from dust, 
soot and plant pollens. It’s easy with 
an I]gairator—an electric fan and filter 
unit that introduces, recirculates and 


filters the air.” 

In the November, 1936, issue of 
Heating and Ventilating, there was 
published a paper that had been pre- 
sented by William H. Welker, profes- 
sor of chemistry, College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois, at the First An- 
nual Conference on Air Conditioning. 
In it were described experiments in a 
hospital where hay fever and pollen 
asthma patients slept in rooms from 
which pollen had been excluded by 
filter devices. It was found that 117 
patients sensitive to ragweed pollen 
were relieved completely, or almost 
completely, of all their symptoms in 
from one-half hour to an hour and a 
half. 


Air Filtration Is Remedy 


“Freedom from these symptoms con- 
tinued as long as they remained in the 
pollen-free air. On their return to 
pollen-laden air, either outdoors, or 
even in the hospital corridors, the 
symptoms rapidly reappeared. Our ex- 
perience showed that personal efh- 
ciency could be increased by providing 
filtered air in the sleeping quarters of 
hay fever sufferers. Under these con- 
ditions they secured a good night's 
sleep, which was not usually the case 
if they were exposed during the 
night.” 

From experiments with 47 pollen 
asthma patients it was learned that 
longer confinement in a pollen-free 
atmosphere was necessary before symp- 
toms disappeared. For some “the re- 
lief was profound,” though there were 
a few whose symptoms did not disap- 
pear even after as much as five days 
of continuous confinement. 

The author also stated: ‘Our work 
suggests the possibility that efficient air 
filtration with recirculation and filtra- 
tion may be applicable to allergic 
manifestations connected with other 
antigenic dusts (besides pollens). The 
dust from feathers, from animal hair, 
and cotton produces definite sensitivity 
in some individuals and results in 
symptoms ranging from eczema to 
asthma.” 

We see comparatively few advertise- 
ments nowadays for “hay fever re- 
sorts,” because so few sections of this 
country are free from that greatest of 
all pollen scourges, ragweed. Dr. 
Wodehouse, who spends his vacations 
making “pollen surveys,” says that 
the only sections of the U. S. free from 
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hay fever today are those few spots 
along the ocean front where the pre- 
vailing winds are from the sea and the 
high mountains of the interior. 

“This condition,” he says, “is of our 
own making. Like dust storms and 
soil erosion, it may be regarded as 
nature’s method of punishing man for 
abusing land. Ragweed, responsible 
for so much hay fever in this country, 
grows only in disturbed or ‘abused’ 
land. It is nature's tool for holding 
soil together and performs a real serv- 
ice in preventing erosion. It lasts only 
a season or two through the ‘early 
weed’ stage, when it is replaced by 
hardier plants. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, soil that is disturbed repeatedly, 
that is, for example, planted in wheat 
part of the year, but neglected in the 
other months, remains in this ‘early 
weed’ stage indefinitely. The remedy 
is either to let the land revert to 
its primitive state—allowing hardier 
plants to crowd out the ragweed—or, 
once a tract has been put into cultiva- 
tion, keep it so. In Europe there is 
little hay fever, because there is little 
neglected land.” 


Is Your Product Promotable? 


Dr. Wodehouse deserves a large 
measure of credit for his crusade 
against ragweed, and in particular be- 
cause the Arlington Chemical Co., 
with which he is associated, is the lead- 
ing manufacturer of allergen extracts 
for diagnostic tests and of desensitiz- 
ing materials. Abbott Laboratories 
(North Chicago, Ill.), E. R. Squibb & 
Sons (N. Y.) and Lederle Labora- 
tories, Inc. (N. Y.) also manufacture 
these and allied products. 

In Lederle’s booklet, “Allergic Serv- 
ice,” there is a list of more than 300 
of these extracts, to each of which cer- 
tain individuals are sensitive. A few, 
culled at random, are: Anchovies, 
apple, artichoke, barley, bay leaf, bean 
ten kinds), bee extract, blueberry, 
broccoli, buckwheat, camel dander 
(hair), canary feathers, caraway seed, 
cat dander, cow’s milk, cuttlefish, eel, 
hops, juniper berry, lamb, lemon, nut- 
meg, orris, parsley, pigeon feathers, 
prune, pyrethrum, rice, rye, silk, 
squash, tobacco, vanilla, wheat, wool. 

It seems likely that as physicians 
learn more about allergy, as their re- 
search in the field widens, we shall all 
become more “‘allergy-conscious” than 
we are today. The public is interested 
even now. 

If I were a manufacturer I should 
immediately take stock of my product, 
studying it to determine whether one 
or more of its ingredients might con- 
ceivably be a cause of distress to a large 
number of allergic persons. If such an 
ingredient were discovered, I should 
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look into the possibility of replacing it 
with another less irritating substance. 

If my product possessed some virtue 
that might cause it to be more than 
ordinarily acceptable to allergic indi- 
viduals, I should try to find a method 
of reaching them with my sales argu- 
ment—preferably through physicians. 
This virtue might lie in the absence of 
some specific substance, such as the ab- 
sence of wheat in Ry-Krisp; or it might 
lie in the product’s ability to keep out 
an offending substance, as filters keep 
out pollen. If it seemed at all likely 
that my product might fall into either 
of these classes, I should consult an 
expert allergist, asking his advice as to 
how to capitalize on its possible appeal 
to the allergic. 

Since I am myself an allergic person, 
I know what it is to want, with deep 
intensity, the products that might make 
my surroundings more comfortable. I 
know what it is to visit a ‘Health 
Foods” store and to be told, “You're 
the sixth person to come in today and 
ask for wheatless flours. But even our 
soy bean flour has some wheat in it. 
You allergics have caught up with and 
passed the diabetics.” I know what it 
is to pass up my favorite dessert, ice 
cream, because. it contains eggs; to let 
mosquitoes bite me because most in- 
secticides contain pyrethrum. 

Is there an ice-cream mix free from 
eggs? If so, please tell us allergics. 
Undoubtedly Ralston Purina would 


mention such a product on its Egg- 
Free diet sheet, just as Royal baking 
powder is mentioned. 

It is, of course, disturbing to find 
that so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation is changing its dietary and other 
habits because of findings of scientists 
in the field of allergy. There is com- 
fort, however, in the knowledge that 
these findings are permitting many 
allergic persons to live normally, free 
from the symptoms that formerly 
plagued them. There is comfort, too, 
for business and industry, in the 
thought that the wants of allergics 
have opened up a new market for a 
wide range of products. 
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DEARBORN AT JACKSON BLVD. 


Only half « block from State Street shopping 
center -directly ecross from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
access to all railroad stations end wholesale mar- 
ket district. Its perfect location is one of the 
reasons why so many visitors choose 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


The Marshall Field Estate has spared no expense 
in trensforming the Great Northern into 
Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely 
modernized, redecorated end refur- 
nished. ..feeturing every fine ser- 
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HAROLD R. PETERSEN, Mgr. 
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THIS HOTEL 


@ Under the same roof with 


you 
are the five fine buildings of the 
Terminal development, and the 


Union Terminal itself. 


@ Rooms are comfortable, the meals 
are famous. And everyone tries to 
prove we're glad to have you with 


us. 


Air-conditioned 


restaurants—dancing— 


Men's Cafe. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND 


LA SALLE 


Emil Eitel — Kari Eitel — Roy Steffen 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


News Publishes Its First 
Indianapolis Consumer Study 


The Indianapolis News has joined the 
growing ranks of media which are provid- 
ing marketing executives with factual data 
on product distribution and consumer pur- 
chasing habits. The first consumer analysis 
ever made by this organization is included 
in the annual data book, “The Indianapolis 
Radius,” just published. Executives who 
have used former editions of the market 
study will now find in this one volume a 
most comprehensive report showing brand 
preferences and monthly consumption for 
nine classifications of products, as well as 
the standard data on size, purchasing power 
and distribution facilities for the city and 
its trading area. 

The consumer analysis was made through 
questionnaires published in the News, with 
returns from 20% of the News-reading 
families in the Indianapolis city zone and 
10% of those in the trading area. Product 
classifications include automobiles, building 
and equipment, beer and ale, grocery prod- 
ucts, household appliances, soaps and 
cleansers, tobacco products, toiletries and 
drugs, and miscellaneous. This latter classi- 
fication includes data on families, employ- 
ment, homes and home improvements con- 
templated, where groceries, drugs and 
toiletries are purchased. Tabulation of data 
shows brands purchased in Indianapolis, 
outside Indianapolis, the number of users 
inside and outside the city, and the average 
amount used in the city and outside. For 
brushless shaving cream, for example, 
Barbasol leads in the city with 40.9% of 
the users, and outside the city, with 
37.1%; eight other brands are similarly 
shown, in order of preference; 21.9% of 
city responders, 15.4% outside the city, 
prefer some of these brushless shave cream 
brands, with a total use of 7.8 packages 
per year in the city, 7.7% packages out- 
side. Most items show monthly con- 
sumption, but as in the case of shaving 
cream, the report is on the annual basis, 
and in some other instances, weekly con- 
sumption is given. 

The market study shows buying power 
for the city and for the trading area. De- 
tailed statistics for counties and towns in 
the area show population, buying power 
indices, and retail sales for all classifica- 
tions of outlets. Analysis of Indianapolis 
News circulation in the city and the trad- 
ing area is likewise given. Excellent 
graphic and tabular arrangement of data 
makes the fifty-page book, metal bound, a 
first class guide to the sales potentials of 
this market which is described as ‘metro- 
politan in size but without metropolitan 


selling handicaps.” For copies, address 
Roger M. Reynolds, The Indianapolis News, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cleveland Spending Millions 
Before January—And How! 


The people of Cieveland have addressed 
the following message to their own mer- 
chants and the manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are distributed in that market: “We 
will spend $67,557,612 for goods and serv- 
ices in more than a hundred classifications 
before January 1, 1939.” That, gentlemen 
of the sales and advertising world, is a 
few short weeks away. For details and 
quick action, write The Cleveland Plan, 
asking for “The Cleveland Plan Survey,” 
which reports results of a city-wide survey 
among 59,500 families. 

There has been considerable publicity 
about this survey, and in New York and 
other cities meetings have been held for 
sales and advertising men at which the 
many interesting charts were shown, so it 
is possible that many subscribers imme- 
diately interested in the market have 
secured the facts already. But for all others, 
we repeat that the survey was a coopera- 
tive project, part of the Cleveland Plan to 
make jobs and promote recovery by stimu- 
lating buying in the city. The survey was 
conducted under the auspices of a com- 
mittee from the several Cleveland news- 
papers and advertising agencies, with care- 
fully perfected technique to insure reliable 
response, and to secure a proper cross-sec- 
tional return from all classes of people 
and all sections of the city. Correlation 
with U. S. Census data on Cleveland is 
high. The expenditures shown in the pub- 
lished report include $10,711,255 for 
household furniture and other items; 
$5,493,950 for electrical appliances; $10,- 
961,219 for home improvements and 
modernization; $24,796,845 for new 
homes—a total of 4,171 new homes in- 
dicated, at average cost per family of 
$5,945; 23,555 life insurance policies; 
28,216 automobiles, with itemized expendi- 
tures for tires, heaters and auto radios. The 
report details this and other information, 
and is, we believe, a ‘must’ document for 
firms at all interested in sales in that mar- 
ket. Address inquiries to Graves Taylor, 
The Cleveland Plan, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Yourself As Others See You 


A “Business Personality Check List” te- 
cently published by the Strathmore Paper 
Company and designed to assist executives 
in seeing their business as others see it, is 
decidedly in line with today’s trend toward 
emphasis on public relations. It is pub- 
lished as a portfolio, the pages of which 
list leading questions pertaining to every 
angle of business appearances, under the 
principal headings of manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, administrative, and advertising. 
For good measure, and in quite good taste, 
a separate check list is supplied on the 
subject of letterheads, with samples of 
recommended styles selected for personality- 
plus. Sub-headings bring out specific ques- 
tions involving appearance or impression of 
the factory, product, packaging, identifica- 
tion devices, salesmen’s equipment, ship- 
ping, office or salesroom, business forms, 
personnel, publication advertising, direct 
mail, radio, display material, promotion. 
Five minutes with a pencil will enable any 
executive to get a quick view of his own 
business personality, as revealed by the 
leading questions here propounded. Re- 
quests to C. Norton, Strathmore Paper Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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56 Ways to Promote Radio 


The National Broadcasting Co. has pub- 
lished a guide to radio merchandising and 
promotion which is a model of brevity 
and utility. In simple check-chart form, 
on both sides of a 9x12 cardboard, are listed 
(1) 12 ways to promote the radio pro- 
gram among salesmen and other employes 
of the sponsoring company; (2) 22 ways 
to carry the program and its sales objectives 
through to the dealers; and (3) 22 methods 
of promoting the program to the consumers, 
to build audiences and check listening and 
response. On the ground that any good 
program will gradually attract its audience, 
‘but that by using tested and sure-fire 
methods a sponsor can greatly speed up 
the process, the check-chart is aptly titled 
“How to Make a Radio Progam Produce 
More Sales.” Address requests to Roy C. 
Witmer, National Broadcasting Co., RCA 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


How Black-and-White Sells 


Newspaper advertisers—or advertisers 
who may not be using newspapers, for 
that matter—should find the recently pub- 
lished booklet, “Black and White,” of con- 
siderable interest. It relates a number of 
recent mewspaper campaigns which _ illus- 
trate especially the flexibility of this form 
of advertising, its ability to make due 
allowance for floods, unexpected local 
market or national market conditions 
affecting immediate sales. Among the 
campaigns enumerated are Old Gold’s 
puzzle contest; Esso’s Howard Hughes 
flight tie-up; the National Used Car Ex- 
change Week campaign; Philco; Goodall. 
Published by the Cincinnati Times-Star, the 
booklet frankly carries the spear for black 
and white newspaper advertising space, and 
cites sales results for the above and other 
campaigns. Requests to George Fries, the 
Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Look Records Eye-stoppers 
Considerable interest is being shown in 
the new method for measuring the attention 
value of illustrations and type on the printed 
page, sponsored by Look. Using the Brandt 
camera, which records each point on the 
page where the eye comes to rest, extremely 
interesting patterns are shown. During the 
past year, Look has tested some seven hun- 
dred suggestions, including the attention 
value of color, vertical vs. horizontal lay- 
outs, the picture serial technique vs. ortho- 
dox advertising display. Some of these 
tests are illustrated in a booklet entitled 
“The Brandt Eye Cameras.” Requests to 
Vernon C. Myers, Look, Des Moines, Jowa. 


Markets—and More Markets 

“A Case Study of Super-Markets—Essex 
County, New Jersey,’ has been published 
in The Progressive Grocer, as an evalua- 
tion of super-markets as a factor in the 
country’s food sales. Defines a “‘super- 
market,” relates history of development of 
these markets in the county, with mortality 
and changes in ownership. Concludes that 
independent food stores have improved their 
position simultaneously with growth of 
super-markets, now numbering 22 in this 
area. Requests to Leonard Tingle, The 
Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


“WHAM (Rochester, N. Y.) Primary 
Coverage’ is a data folder published by 
that radio station with population, radio 
homes, and retail sales data for the 31 New 
York and 12 Pennsylvania counties in the 
primary area. Advances test markets quali- 
fications for the city, based on SM’s Aug. 1, 
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1938 study on test markets. Requests to 
William Fay, Station WHAM, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


“Complete Coverage of the Philadelphia 
Market” is a brochure issued by Station 
WFIL, comparing its coverage on a 1,000 
watt power basis with that of KYW, 10,000 
watt, and WCAU, 50,000 watt. On glas- 
sene sheets showing coverage contours as 
delineated by Paul Godley, radio engineer, 
the areas served by the three stations are 
shown individualiy and super-imposed. Re- 
quests to Roger W. Clipp, Station WFIL, 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“What Are the Best Days to Advertise 
in Cincinnati?” is a unique reporting serv- 
ice which the Times-Star of that city is 
providing for advertisers interested in that 
market. Based on reports from 238 manu- 
facturers, the survey shows actual and pro- 
jected payroll expenditures, daily, monthly, 
and for the year. Detailed monthly reports 
are continued as a service to those inter- 
ested. With filing folder and loose-leaf 
inclosures, the report is as accurate an 
index to consumer purchasing power as it 
is possible to obtain. Requests to Fred J. 
Oexman, Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


“Gold is to be Found on the Gold Coast 
of Long Island” presents the sales po- 
tentials if: nine Nassau County communities 
served by the Griscom-Woodyard group of 
newspapers. Towns are Great Neck, Ros- 
lyn, Glen Cove, Port Washington, Man- 


hasset, Hicksville, Mineola, Farmingdale 
and Oyster Bay. The 32-page book, hand- 
somely printed in color, gives for each 
town data on population, number of com- 
muters, distance from New York, and 
retail businesses and services. Market of 
over 123,000, one of the richest per-capita 
areas in the country. Requests to Bronson 
W. Griscom, Griscom-Woodyard Publica- 
tions, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 

. restful accommo- 
dations. 


Rates from $3.00 single. 
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Fay B. Mareness, Mgr., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 


This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and_pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions, 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers. Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


IDEAL ASSISTANT, Executive Secretary 

Young oman; college; experienced advertis- 
ing, merchandising, publishing; industrial motion 
pictures. Expert in contact work; promotions; 
publicity. BH (518), Hotel Emerson, New York 
City. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT SALES 
Manager. Fifteen years’ experience in selling and 
sales management as District Sales Manager and 
District Manager large corporation. Successful record 
in hiring, training, developing and directing sales- 
men and in increasing sales volume. Good educa- 
tion, alert and energetic. Familiar with hardware, 
building material and paint trade in South. Box 
609, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE—SALES. ADVERTISING, PRO- 
duction, metal novelty lines—at present employed— 
desires new connection. Please write Box 606, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CAN YOU USE 


15 years of specialized training including plan- 
ning, research, production and sales. Two years 
as Sales Manager for largest company in its field 
serving engineering profession. ge 38. Single. 
College Trained. Box 608, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


YOU CAN USE THEM TOO. YOUR BUSI- 
ness needs these wonderful business builders. Let 
us show you how other firms are using PHOTO 
AD-CARDS to their advantage. Samples free. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, ird and 
Market, Hamilton, Ohio. 


SALES FILMS 


/For Economical Film Production 


Check with A. B. Laing.—est'd 7 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ATIONAL WEEKS: National Spaghetti-Noodle 

week was hardly over when the country was asked 

to get excited over National Radio Antenna Week. 
Tomorrow, next weck, every week, we are asked to cele- 
brate the products of some industry or other. Are these 
wecks worth while? Sometimes we wonder. 

From the manufacturer's point of view they seem to be 
successful in varying degrees in stimulating extra effort 
from the salesmen. They get a certain amount of pub- 
licity. They get some store tie-ups in the form of window 
and counter displays, occasional special price inducements. 
All of those are credit values. On the other side of the 
ledger are debits. 

Campaigns, salesmen’s contests, weeks—all types of 
drives—have the same potential weakness, that the let- 
down following the termination of the drive may eat up 
all the gains. That weakness can be corrected; some com- 
panies so plan their contests that there never is a pro- 
tracted period without one. But campaigns, no matter how 
successful their temporary success, can never take the place 
of steady, uninterrupted progress. 

But to get back to national weeks: One entry on the 
debit side is rather intangible, but nevertheless real and 
important. Those marketing executives who get around a 
lot among the lay public have doubtless heard the raucous 
chorus, the Bronx cheers that greet news items and adver- 
tisements of most of the national weeks. So what? So 
selling and its tools—advertising, promotion, merchan- 
dising, publicity—come to be considered as a bit on the 
moronic side. Distribution labors under enough handicaps 
without having ridicule added to the burden. 


. . 


ANTED; A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 

FOR BANKS: We know of no class of business 

men who present a colder shoulder to the public 
than the typical big bank. And we know of no business 
which seems to need public relations counsel so badly. 
Because banking must necessarily be hedged about with 
scores of rules and regulations which do not apply in other 
businesses, banking officers and banking personnel must 
necessarily say ‘‘no” scores of times in a business week. 
The trouble is that bankers have never learned how to 
say “‘no’”’ graciously. 
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People are sensitive about politics and religion—and 
about their honesty. They hate to deal with banks—big 
banks, especially—because banking personnel have never 
been taught how to meet people, and how to explain bank- 
ing procedure, in any way other than to convey the 
impression that the person involved is an escaped convict, 
a Jesse James in disguise, or at least a second-rate counter- 
feiter. In their effort to impress people with their con- 
servatism and their trustworthiness, bankers have assumed 
an air of austerity which is so forbidding that the public 
would prefer to go almost anywhere else to do business. 

In the depths of the ’32 depression, when prices on 
everything were tumbling to new depths, a friend of ours 
received the annual bill for his safe deposit box in a 
Manhattan bank. The price was raised from $12 to $15. 
No letter nor explanation of any kind had come from the 
bank explaining the necessity for this rise in price. When 
the customer asked the clerk on duty in the safe deposit 
department why prices had gone up in such a period, the 
clerk hum-hawed a few minutes and finally said, “I don’t 
know. It seems terrible, doesn’t it, when times are so 
hard?” The box holder thereupon cancelled his box con- 
tract and, the following day, switched his company’s 
account to another bank. Since he happened to be a 
member of the board of directors of three sizable corpora- 
tions, it’s hard to say how much the bank’s lack of a good 
sales approach on a matter involving only $3 cost them 
during ensuing years. 

Yes, banks need public relations counsel and sales train- 
ing. They need, specifically, to learn the meaning of 
friendly service. They need to dispel the public’s hate of 
dealing with banks. They need to learn how to bring 
people in for small services, like traveler’s checks, deposit 
boxes, and Christmas savings accounts, as a step in the 
direction of making Mr. & Mrs. America conscious of the 
fact that they appreciate everl small “purchases.” (The 
banker's attitude is almost invariably one of doing you 4 
favor, and people do not like to be patronized.) They 
need to humanize themselves, to convince the man in the 
street that something besides ice water flows in the veins 
of bankers. They need to know how—and when—to cut 
red tape. Dignity is most admirable in its place, but it 
doesn’t make friends or sell goods. It makes implaccable 
enemies and sends people to competition. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


se 


r 


Your salesmen know him. He resorts to every subterfuge to evade the issue . . 


to avoid saying “yes” while a salesman is present. He’s afraid that the salesman’s 


) personality is influencing him. So he retreats behind a defensive mask of uncertainty. 
His stock answer is an evasive “I’ll think it over” or “Have to discuss it with my 
| associates.” All a pose! He just wants to be alone when he makes up his mind. And 


| it’s when he’s alone that he reads the business paper upon which he depends for 
progressive ideas about his business and news of his field. Then he is receptive to 
printed ideas . . . and that goes for the advertising pages, too. Business paper 

advertising gives you the chance to get in some good licks between the salesman’s 


call and the final decision. 


( In most fields you will find that the business papers consider well worth paying for in subscription cash. In 


giving you coverage of maximum buying power at the these days, when every dollar counts, it will pay you to 
low dollar are A.B.P. publications. They are edited for count the true value of business paper advertising. A 
ee their readers by men who know their readers’ business note to A.B.P. Headquarters will bring you the low- 
inside and out. They render a service that your prospects down on low cost promotion in your markets. 
The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Highest editorial standards 369 Lexington Avenue, New York \ Proved reader interest in 
and publishing integrity 4 Look for the two hall-marks of known value > terms of paid circulation 


“a WS and comment about the World's 
C 


Greatest Nez paper and its n arket. 


krom thet 


MappiNG 
THE NEWS 


| ECISIVE battles often are fought in 

unnamed swamps. Wars begin over an 
incident in an obscure village. Diplomats 
scheme at quiet holiday resorts. History fre- 
quently is made at out of the way places 
little known of by the vast majority of people 
who read about them. 

Readers of the news of such events get a 
clearer concept of its meaning when it 1s 
accompanied by maps. As the Chicago 
Tribune said in a recent editorial: ““Vhere’s 
no use in spending large sums in getting, 
transmitting, editing and printing the news 
if many of its readers don’t know what it’s 
about when the work ts all done.” 

The Chicago Tribune has long been noted 
for the number and excellence of the maps 
and charts which it prints to make the news 
easily understandable. During September it 
printed 115 maps and 137 charts and picto- 
graphs. 

Of the 115 maps, 60 illustrated foreign 
news. Twenty-two related directly to Czecho- 
slovakia -- defenses, communications, min- 
erals, distribution of racial groups, every 
vital aspect of that country. 

Seven maps, ranging in size from one- 
fourth to one-half page, were printed by the 
Pribune in newsprint color between Septem- 
ber 22 and 30. On September 22, the entire 
back page Was occupied by four maps in 
color showing the boundaries of European 
countries from 1100 A. D. to just before 
Munich. 

On Septem“! the map showing Ger- 
many’s d ‘zechoslovakia which 
Hitler pre camberlain at Godes- 
burg was printeu ... the identical colors as 
prepared by Hitler and his aids. Rushed from 
Prague by wire and wireless, this historic 
map was in readers’ hands in less than twelve 
hours after it had left Prague. 

During September, 53 maps and 126 charts 
and pictographs were used by the Tribune to 


A year’s campaign 
of 13 full page 
black and white ad- 
vertisments in the 
Chicago Tribune, 
daily or Sunday, 
costs less than a 
nickel cigar per 
family reached. 


Charles Collins, new conductor of the Chi 


its conductor's sparkling comments on men and events. 
Inaugurated in 1901, “The Line’ is one of the man 


cago Tribune 
daily column "A Line o’ Type or Two," affectionately 
known to Tribune readers as “The Line.”” A melange of 
wit, humor and fancy, expressed in prose and verse, "T\ 
Line” is made up of contributions from readers and 


Conductor... Maps tell where... For 
less than asecigar...Eggs...Censor- 
ship...On department stores ...Gro- 


cer’s experience...Circulaticn peaks. 


albumen used in the preparation of 
halftones and other “‘wet” plates. Of 
the latter variety of eggs the Chicago 
Tribune buys an approximate 7,200 
each year. They’re fresher than 


features which make the Tribune Chicago's most widely 


read newspaper. 


illustrate news other than foreign. 

Lavish use of maps and charts is one illus- 
tration of the Chicago Tribune’s policy which 
spares no expense in order to print the news, 
accurately, comprehensively and with maxi- 
mum clarity. As a result, the Tribune has 
the circulation, the reader interest and con- 
fidence which make it Chicago’s first news- 
paper and most productive advertising 


medium. 
* * 


é x3 “Products promoted in the 
fl ‘ Chicago Tribune are the 

“ 3 products in demand here” 

\\’ —LOU HARRIS 


i ; Chicago Grocer 
oe 

“My customers almost without exception 
are Tribune readers,” says Lou Harris, 
Chicago grocer for thirty-two years. 
"'So,”’ he adds, “products advertised in the 
Tribune are the products that are in de- 
mand here.” 

In the Hyde Park district, where the 
Harris store is located, there are 34,408 
families who buy 33,720 copies of the 
Tribune on weekdays and 32,383 on 
Sunday. Read by more than 690,000 
families in Chicago and suburbs, the 
Tribune is the most potent selling force 
in this market. Mr. Harris’ comment on 
the productivity of Tribune advertising 
reflects the attitude of Chicago grocers 
as a whole. 

* * * 


EGGS and the GRAPHIC ARTS 


Some hen eggs are eaten; others grow up to 
be chickens, and still others provide the 


he many eggs that are eaten; in fact 
they’re the freshest that money 
can buy. 
* . # 


Curiosa 


Men’s Trousers’ Censor, 


Must have had definite experience censoring 
measurements by mail. Reply stating height, 
weight. age, nationality, education. experience, 
and sal. expected. Address N J 123. Tribune. 


From the Help Wanted columns of the 


Chicago Tribune want ad section. 


+ * . 


5-YEAR TREND 
IN DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 


During the first nine months of this year, 
the Tribune's lead in total department store 
advertising over the second Chicago news- 
paper was 1,330,581 lines, or 59.4 per 
cent. During the same period in 1934, the 
Tribune's lead was 13,884 lines, or 0.5 
per cent. 


Highest on Record 


over During the month of Septem- 


ber the total net paid daily 
900 000 circulation of the Chicago 
’ Tribune averaged in excess of 
900,000—an all-time high for 

any month on record. 


During the same period city 
over and suburban net paid daily 
725 000 circulation averaged over 
’ 725,000—also a new record, 
topping all previous high- 
water marks. 


